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‘After me the deluge” 


ie 200 YEARS France never recovered from 


the ruin caused by the wastrel who made that 
arrogant boast. 

Today there are Americans equally arrogant and 
destructive. After them, the deluge of ruin for you 
and your children’s children. 

... Higher wages without any thought of in- 
creased production to earn them. Therefore higher 
costs. Therefore higher prices. And then more 
demands for still higher wages—and ruinous infla- 
tion ‘is here. 

...A few people (only a few, thank heaven, but 


even one is too many) so greedy for profits they “get 





theirs while the getting is good”, and kick the 
inflation spiral up another notch. 

... Bureaucrats so hungry for power they forget 
the country they are sworn to serve and pander to 
pressure groups who are destroying America. 

All three are draining America of strength at the 
very moment we need strength most. Inflation 
always leads to collapse. And—like a slavering dog 
waiting for a possum to fall out of a tree—the ene- 
mies of America and our freedoms are waiting for 
that collapse, for that will be their chance to destroy us. 


Selfishness today is treason. Isn’t there a law to 
take care of traitors? 


The deluge is not far off. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


I ood ob b eC =I Kole) (-3 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 




















The important facts about HAUSERMAN Movable Steel Walls 
are in this new hook - Ready to be mailed to you FREE! 


Every business man should write for this new Hauserman 
Catalog Number 48. It thoroughly describes the proved 
advantages and economies of Hauserman Movable Steel 
Walls for every type of non-residential structure. Notice 
the wide variety of typical installations above. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are so handsome in ap- 
pearance that they are used throughout many fine office 
structures, such as the 
John Hancock Building, Boston Electronics Park, Syracuse 
Prudential Gibraltar Building, Newark Teleph Company Buildi 
Waterman Steamship Building, Mobile from Coast to Coast 

And Thousands of Others 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are so practical and effi- 
cient that they are used throughout many industrial plants 
from office to factory areas: 
American Can Company 
The Carborundum Company 
Chrysler Corp. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 
E.1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 





Eastman Kodak Co. 

£li Lilly & Company 

Ford Motor Company 

General Electric Company 
General Motors Corp. Divisions 


Write for the new Hauserman Catalog Number 48 on your business letterhead today. 


VJ AUSERMAN 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6828 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
See Phone Book 








Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
And Many Others 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Internativnal Harvester Co. 
Kin:berly Clark Corp. 


There are many different types of Hauserman Movable 
Steel Walls. They are easily adapted to the specific parti- 
tion and wainscot requirements of all non-residential 
structures, large or small. Hauserman Movable Steel Walls 
can be quickly and exactly adjusted to constantly changing 
requirements in floor space. They eliminate the mess, dust 
and dirt of weeks-long tearing down and rebuilding of 
masonry-type walls. Nor does the moving of Hauserman 
Steel Walls disturb office routine and efficiency. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls can save you money, 
whether you are remodeling a small office area or build- 
ing a great new structure. Actual Hauserman installations 
in your particular type business can be shown to you 
by your nearby Hauserman Branch Office or Sales 
Representative. 


Since 1917... leaders in 


Nlovable Steed Wels 


Prompt Delivery 








Use Battery Trucks for SAFE handling 


.-- and Low-Cost Power 


One of the outstanding advantages of battery industrial trucks for material handling is 
their inherent safety. Because they give off no fumes and are practically free from fire 
hazards, they can be used without restriction in almost any kind of plant. They can 
even be provided with spark-enclosed construction for safe operation in hazardous 


locations. 


With batteries exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck is kept con- 
tinuously supplied with power. While one battery operates the truck, another is being 
charged. Except for the few minutes needed to change batteries, the truck need not 
stop for servicing its power unit. Its electric motor drives have a minimum of wearing 
parts; are inherently simple and trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates 
smoothly; operates quietly; consumes no power during stops. Not only does it make 
efficient use of power but the current used for battery charging is the lowest-cost power 


available. 


Thus the battery truck is an inherently dependable, safe and economical handling unit, 
especially when powered by EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. With steel cell 
construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel and a fool-proof principle 
of operation, they are the most durable, longest-lived and most trouble-free of all bat- 
teries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


~ 





IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- * 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; they 
withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electrically; 








they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple and 
easy fo maintain. ti 
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BOTHERED BY INFLATION : dy Me Friendly 


(4 SOMEWHAT TIMELY STORY) 


If you study the picture above you will see 

That inflation was fierce at the Pierce Company! 
Directors blew up with a loud ‘“‘Pop, Pop!” 

And the President groaned, “This popping must stop!” 


Mr. Friendly appeared and he said, “‘As you know... 
I'm from the American Mutual Co. 

And we have devoted a great deal of thinkage 
To giving your costs the maximum shrinkage!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1947 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“American Mutual,” he said, lapsing into prose, 
“gives you the chance to save 20% on all your 

insurance premiums! And with ev industrial licy 
we provide a special accident-reducing, production- 


boosting service called I. E. Loss Control!*’ 


Well, they signed right up and their costs came down 
And they cheered as production went to town... 
And today instead of gruesome inflation 
They're filled with grade “A” exultation! 


P. 


biggest extra in insurance, I. E. Loss 


S. Ask your local American Mutual man to explain the 
: c C i" 


write 


today for your copy of “The All-American Plan for Busi- 

ness,” or “The All-American Plan for the Home,” American 

Mutual Liability Insurance Company,Dpt. B-43, 142 Berkeley 

St., on 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. Con- 
telephone directory. 


sult classified 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 








PORTUGAL 


All these and many more countries around the 
world can be reached from your home or office 
telephone for $12*. That's the rate for three full 
minutes of two-way daytime conversation. Night 
and Sunday rates to many places are lower. 
All calls are person-to-person. Calls are easy to 
place. Simply say to the Long Distance operator, 
“| want to make an overseas call.” 

*Plus 25% Federal Tax 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE f 


THE COVER 








On the polo field, Thomas Leonar 

Daniels makes _hell-for-leather horse 
manship and split-second decisions t: 
pay off in extra goals. This hardihood 
is an unlisted asset for Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co., one of the nation’s fore 
most producers of vegetable oils, of 
which Tom Daniels is president (BW- 
Dec.13’47,p32). Once out of the saddle 
and into the office, he discards flash 
judgments for cold managerial logic and 
certainties founded on research. 
e New Plant—A-D-M reaffirmed the po- 
tency of this policy at New Year’s by 
throwing the switch for a huge new oil- 
seed processing plant at Minneapolis, 
the company’s home city. This $1.25- 
million unit is the forerunner of a $7- 
million expansion program. It will cre- 
ate more wealth for farmers—and boost 
A-D-M profits. 

Tom Daniels’ father was president 
of the original linseed oil company. 
Exploration of chemical frontiers is a 
family fetish. Present improvements 
are the end product of 10 years of 
laboratory work. 

Daniels’ new plant uses linseed and 

soybean oils with war-developed chemi- 
cals from the petroleum and synthetic 
rubber industries. The alliance will 
broaden the range of A-D-M products. 
It provides better ingredients for paints, 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, printing 
inks, core oils for castings, and so on. 
e Steady Work—The program will have 
a steadying effect on employment. 
Mechanization of farms has largely done 
away with the itinerant hands available 
for northwestern industry’ after each 
harvest. The passing of this seasonal 
labor surplus is forcing industry to adopt 
year-round employment. Daniels _be- 
lieves his company’s expansion will 
greatly increase such steady work. 

Daniels is no office grind, still finds 
time for the outdoor excitements which 
have crowded his life. After being grad- 


‘ywated from Yale, he worked for threc- 


years with his father’s linseed company. 
He was a balloon corps instructor in 
the First World War, resigned a major’s 
commission to enter the U. S. diplo- 
matic service. Daniels became a top 
embassy secretary, bravely endured the 
routine of striped pants and high tea 
in Brussels, Rome, Rio de Janeiro. 
e Returned in 1929—Leaving the diplo- 
matic corps because he wanted his chil- 
dren “to grow up in America,” Daniels 
returned to Archer-Daniels-Midland in 
1929. During the last war he was direc- 
tor of WPB’s fats and oils division. 
At home he réads a lot and indulge’ in 
music (he was in Cole Porter’s Whiffen- 
oof chorus at Yale). Businesswise he 
aa one major worry: “The problem is 
to find sufficient supplies.” 
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Truman is a? cross-purposes with himself on the subject of inflation. 





This week, ir his economic report, he again demanded powers to curb 
inflation (page 19); last week he proposed a tax cut that was inflationary 
to its core (BW-Jan.10’48,p15). 


e 

The President would add $40 per capita to demand for consumer goods. 
That's the nub of a tax cut tailored specifically for the lower income brackets 
—where propensity to spend, not save, is most pronounced. 

And the President’s budget message (page 20) outlines another infla- 
tion booster. If Congress fails to vote the grant of anti-inflation authority, 
Truman says he “may have to”’ seek appropriations to: 

(1) Raise salaries of government employees, civilian and military. 

(2) Increase the scale of social security benefits. 

(3) Step up the rate of payments under veterans’ programs. 

Prices probably already have outrun incomes for these groups. Any 
further inflation will increase the inequity. Yet more money for such broad 


segments of the population will put new steam behind prices. 
® 


Congress will do little in the next few weeks to help clarify business 
policy. Meanwhile, management faces new problems of capital and credit. 


This was bank week. Banks across the nation were holding their annual 
meetings. And many were the warnings sounded on capital and credit. 








Fairly typical was N. Baxter Jackson of New York’s Chemical Bank. He 
saw an “unsound trend” in the proportion of money corporations have bor- 
rowed to capital represented by common stock. 

* 

Raising capital by sale of common stock isn’t popular. The current mar- 
ket places skimpy values on today’s earnings and dividends (page 82). 

When stockholders hear that their company intends to sell more com- 
mon, many just plain don’t like it. They see their equity being thinned; a few 
may even go so far as to lighten their holdings. 

The last few days have provided two samples of this market skepticism: 

Kaiser-Frazer stock was above $15 shortly before the company an- 
nounced plans to sell new common. Now the market is down about $3. 

Gulf Oil stock was around $72 when plans to sell more shares came 
out; within two days the price slid to $65. 

Management well knows that the times call for equity financing, not 
bonds or bank loans. Yet experience in the marketplace is discouraging. 

td 

Sale of preferred stock isn’t a much better solution. 

Preferred stock prices have fallen as money rates have tightened 
(BW-Nov.1’47,p79). That means dividend rates on new preferreds must be 
higher; and that, in turn, siphons off more money ahead of the common. 

This f'« is underscored by Monsanto Chemical’s experience. 

Some time ago, the company readied $25-million preferred for market 
(BW-Dec. 13’47,p94). Sale was postponed as prices of such securities 
skidded. Now the deal is all off. Monsanto has taken a $25-million line 
of bank credit. 











“Postwar taxes are too high. There isn’t any incentive for the thrifty 
to save.” That’s an argument heard very frequently these days. 


It may be both right and wrong at the same time. 
It's wrong in that it contends savings are abnormally low. Savings in 
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1947, at $11-billion, represented 6% of personal income. That tops the 
1929 rate of 4.4% and 1937's 5.3%. 

But here’s where it is right: Industry's capital needs are higher than 
in those earlier boom years. More savings would even things out. (There’s 
a complicated business of income creation and of competition between cor- 
porate and consumer spending here; but let’s skip that.) 

And here’s another thing. People who save today don’t invest the 











way they did in other years. Maybe that’s because of taxes. Perhaps it’s 





a hangover from 1929. But it helps account for the common stocks’ low 


estate. 
« 


Railroads are over the hump on the worst freight car shortage in 20-odd 
years. What's more, nothing like it is apt to recur. 








Deliveries of new cars have risen to.a point which gives confidence. 
The roads hope to add 70,000 to 100,000 this year (net after retirement of 
over-age equipment). 

Some shortages will continue, nevertheless. The Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards predict a 3.5% rise in first-quarter loadings over the same 
1947 months. That will keep freight cars tight for a while at least. 

But next October’s peak should be lower than 1947's. 

The shorter wheat crop this year will account for that all by itself. 
Total freight may be a little under 1947—with more cars to carry it. 

2 

Crude oil prices seem headed for another rise. Independent refiners 
are paying bonuses over posted prices. That set off earlier boosts. 

And each price increase brings nearer the day when synthetic gasoline 
can compete pricewise with the natural product. 

But synthetic hasn’t arrived. Buiiding plants will take time. 

& 

Steel price advances are spreading—even before third-round wage 
demands are presented. One company or another has advanced just about 
everything but the big tonnage items such as sheet, plate, bars, rails. 

S 

Grain prices have the government constantly on the hot spot. 

Washington wants corn to sell high. That discourages feeding live- 
stock to heavy weights, thus conserving the short feed supply. 

But corn shouldn’‘t get too close to wheat. That might result in wheat, 
vitally needed for food, going into livestock. 

And corn recently has been creeping up on wheat. This narrowing 
spread may not be the reason, but the authorities reentered the market for 
wheat and flour this week. 

Yet, even with U. S. buying, wheat rose only slightly faster than corn. 

e 

Prospects for the 1948 wheat crop took a setback this week when 

severe cold spread over the Great Plains and down the Texas Panhandle. 

















Late-planted wheat (and there is a lot of it) hasn’t toughened up to 
meet real winter. Besides, mildness a week earlier had melted off a snow 
cover that would have been very beneficial in the northern plains. 


Thus the chances of this year’s crop coming up to the 1.3-billion bu 
Secretary Anderson called possible this week are getting slimmer. 


Note to Speculators: This is NOT inside information 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 17, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N. ¥. 
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FINANCE 





90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............-eeeeeeeeeeees 120.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............+++- 3.52% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............-.... 2.84% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............0+. 14% 





Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14% 








BANKING (Millions of dollars) 









Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-..+-- 48,620 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............--..+++- 65,142 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............. cove 14,645 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........... 2.0.66... eee e eee eens 1,541 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 37,642 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ............---+eeeeeeeeees 4,271 
ee GS Oy SO INR i og sieve tian ne ws dines’ on nee pawn cee eee’ 1,090 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............0.. 0.00. ccceeeceeeee 22,320 
*Preliminary, week ended January 10th. tCeiling fixed by government. 
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+120.9 
3.54% 
2.87% 
14% 
13% 


48,685 
64,816 
14,658 
1,674 
37,227 
4,260 
1,590 
+23,181 





119.3 
3.52% 
2.85% 

14-14% 
14% 


48,570 
65,140 
14,461 
1,776 
37,564 
4,233 
960 
22,617 






3 FOUTS CUVERUOO STEER OUTSET 

1945 1946 1947 Y a 1948 
; § Lofest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
i Business Week Index (above). . . . . 1914 «19171935190 
i 

i PRODUCTION 

F Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............00ceccecceeeeeeeeeeees 98.7 97.9 97.8 91.8 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ................cccccccccccccccces 112,219 +65,573 117,902 64,828 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $13,042 $15,172 $24,199 $14,139 
Wiichids power subadih teellie: MMpunibhemiah....2.i.<.5..<..0.ess000s00- 5,278 4,868 5,327 4,853 
j Crade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbie.).... 2... cecccccccccccccccccccccccccs 5,313 5,291 5,253 4,531 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ...........scecccceccccvccees 2,221 +1,700 2,217 2,253 
k 

TRADE 

} Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 84 84 88 81 
: All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 22.2.2... ccc eee eeeeeeee 55 56 58 57 
: Money in circulation en i a $28,658 +$28,863 $28,874 $28,748 

Department store sales (change from samme week of preceding year)............ +9% +27% +7% +38% 

| Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................02eeeeceeees 87 58 87 37 
i PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...................4. 454.2 450.1 455.9 79.2 
' Industrial raw materials (U. 5. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 285.4 288.6 292.5 264.9 
4 Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 422.6 415.9 412.6 308.3 
eee ee Cemenen CORUNE, GORD. . 8 oa sons <a ncdna so enednennepesenives $78.05 $78.05 $76.09 $69.45 
' Seep sbecl composite (Iron Age, tom)... . 22. .ccscccccccccccsscscvesccs $40.58 $40.00 $39.75 $31.00 
' Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........02eseeeeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.500¢ 
I I ad amaennetes $2.97 $2.95 $3.03 $2.09 
+Sege (caw, delivered New York, IB.). ... 6... cccnccccsccccccccccescscess 6.07¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 
i Cotton (middling, ten «designated markets, Ib.)..........2.00eeeeeeeeeeees 35.67¢  35.50¢ 35.99¢  32.24¢ 
t Wool tops (New York, B.)...... 2. cc ccccccececccccccccvccccssccccccs $1.878 $1.880 $1.856 $1.563 
} Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........c0ccccceccccceces 22.8l¢  20.93¢ 24.13¢ 


119.3 
3.14% 
2.57% 

13-14% 

1% 


46,564 
63,986 
11,315 
2,457 
40,870 
3,953 
903 
24,375 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 


$9,613 
417% 
228 





198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 





78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-3% 





t*27,777 
+#32,309 
++6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
++4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


8Date for ‘'Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+Revised, +¢Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12’47,p16). 

















Allis-Chalmers Gets Under Roof FAST 
With McCloskey Rigidsteel PERMANENT Buildings 





"From stort 40 fish in only 72 work: ‘ 

ing hours! This 80’ x 100’ Rigidstee! 
“hea o the Allis-Chalmers Man-” 
ufacturing Company, ae 

_ Works wos completed ond ready 
for vse in. totol of 9 working days. 
pe ‘the “heavy shop - fabricated 

frame below. 





~ FRAME UP IN 9 HOURS. 
- Amenly 24 hours the truss-free Rigid- 
| steel frome of the building wos in FF 


Broad spans with clear, truss-free overhead, prompt delivery and quick 
occupancy: that’s a lot to ask in industrial building these days. 

Such were Allis-Chalmers needs. Those requirements were met amply 
with the McCloskey RicmwsTEEt Building above. The RicmsTEEt design 
provides a strong permanent structure, engineered for heavy loads. 


The trussless construction and clear overhead makes possible a saving 








of 25% or more on painting and other maintenance costs. 

Perhaps you have been putting off taking steps to correct 
crowded shop or warehouse conditions because you think good 
service and adequate construction are hard to get—or because you 
feel costs are too high. Then by all means write now 


for the RicwsTEEx story. It holds good news for you. 





McCLOSKEY COMPANY, 


Starr Building « Third & Grant « Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








TAFT IS BACKING AWAY from the 


strong isolationist stand he has taken 


on the Marshall Plan. 

He has had a scare over the effect that his 
extreme position might have on his Presidential 
chances. 

In the last few days, the Taft forces have run 
a check of sentiment among Republican state 
chairmen. They are shocked at what they found: 
a widespread resentment over the way Taft’s blunt 
opposition to ERP threatens to split the party. 

So now Taft is looking for a way to avert the 
open breach with Vandenberg that we talked about 
last week (BW-Jan.10‘48,p15). 





Already there are signs that Taft’s uneasiness 
may result in a deal between Vandenberg and the 
isolationist Republicans in the Senate. 

G.O.P. Whip Wherry informally organized the 
G.O.P. Marshall Plan opposition after the interim 
aid fight last month; there are about 20 senators in 
the group. Wherry’s original hope was to block 
ERP. He looked to Taft for spiritual—if not official 
—leadership. 

But this week Taft diverted the strategy of the 
Wherry group toward a search for compromise. 
The 20 are meeting quietly with Vandenberg. Ob- 
ject: to thrash out a version of European aid that all 
Senate Republicans can go along with. 


Vandenberg, as the G.O.P. exponent of bi- 
partisan foreign policy, has as much to gain from 
such an agreement as has the Republican party it- 
self. 

Sooner or later, Vandenberg has got to deal 
with the Herter group in the House—which has its 
own ideas on how the Marshall Plan should be run. 
If Vandenberg can go into the eventual House- 
Senate conference with a practically unanimous 
Senate vote in his pocket, he’ll be in a position to 
write the final law, personally. 


TRUMAN'S BUDGET figures (page 20) add up 
to another year when government will spend around 
$1 for every $5 of national income. 

Republicans are talking big about how much 
they will cut out of Truman’s $39.7-billion. They 
can—and will—whittle out bits here and there. 
They'll put some in, too. But when the shouting is 
all over, along about next July, the figures simply 
won't back up the talk. 
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It’s a good bet that federal expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning next July | will top 
$38-billion—that's a shade more than they ran this 
year. 

Here’s why: $4 of every $5 of expenses in 
Truman‘s budget are for war (past, present and 
future): veterans, debt interest, foreign aid, na- 
tional defense. 

All the rest of government expense is up only 


$1-billion over 1939. 


Budget sidelight: 

Commercial bank holdings of government 
bonds will drop markedly this year and next. The 
decrease is sure to be as much as 10%; it could be 
nearly 20%. 

Government trust accounts, such as social 
security, and unemployment insurance, will add 
$6-billion in governments to their portfolios in 
the next 18 months; Snyder’s management of the 
public debt will see to it that there is an equivalent 
cut in bank holdings. 

Every cent of the Treasury surplus, this year 
and next, also will go to retire bonds held by banks. 
Even with Knutson’s tax cut, the surplus could be 
$4-billion or so. 

All this tightens up on potential business 


credit. 
* 


Budget items you won’‘t want to overlook: 

Antitrust—Truman recommends an $850,- 
000 increase for the Justice Dept., $384,000 more 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

Also, he asks that FTC get $185,000 to start 
a series of economic studies of industries with ad- 
ministered prices. Objective: publication of findings 
to ‘produce a deterrent effect’’ on practices that 
FTC doesn’t like. 

Military stockpiling—Truman asks for $305- 
million to spend in fiscal ‘49 vs. $110-million spent 
this year. 

Census of Business—It’s in again, for $10- 
million, with a plea that up-to-date data are essen- 
tial to both business and government. 


Don’t be surprised if Justice Douglas quits the 
Supreme Court one day soon. 

Truman has a job for him at the White House 
—as Economic Stabilizer to boss the Administra- 
tion’s mixed-up anti-inflation program. 

Responsibility for jousting with inflation now 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





is scattered all over the lot. Harriman, Snyder, 
Anderson, and Eccles all have pieces of it. And 
they don’t see eye-to-eye with each other—nor 
always with Truman—as to the best line to take. 

So the President wants someone at his elbow 
who can give the anti-inflation show a single voice 
and direction, also some oomph. 

Douglas can have the assignment if he wants 
it. He has the essential ingredient needed: a big 
name with a New Deal flavor. Democratic Party 
strategists are urging him to accept; they tell him: 
It’s your chance to be Truman’s running mate. 


IF MEAT RATIONING comes back, it’Il be the 
old OPA point system again, not the British plan 
of X-dollars-per-week-per-person. 

That, at any rate, is the way haiichive Dept. 
experts size up the job. They’ve drafted a private 
memo on the problems involved in reviving ration- 
ing; it’s now on Anderson’s desk. 

The experts’ argument for the point system: 
The government needs to control the differential 
between steaks and stews, between beef and pork; 
it doesn’t want to leave the decision entirely to 
price. 

Other report conclusions: 

(1) There’s no shortcut by which to get ra- 
tioning started in less than three months. 

(2) Meat byproducts, such as lard, would not 
have to be rationed. 

(3) Rationing would not bring prices down; 
it would likely stabilize them at levels prevailing 
when the program started. 


CLEVELAND POSTOFFICE is the guinea pig 
for a government-sponsored management engineer- 
ing survey of postal costs. 

Purpose: to find ways to streamline postal op- 
erations, cut down costs and therefore the postal 
deficit, now around $300-million a year. 

The study is being made by Robert Heller & 
Associates and Trundle Engineering Co. They’re 
doing the job on assignment from Herbert Hoover's 
commission analyzing the setup of the executive 
branch of government. 


e 
To businessmen this means: no change in 
postal rates again this year, despite Truman's sug- 
gestions in his budget message. 


Congress will wait to see how much the postal , 


deficit can be cut down within the department be- 
fore voting higher rates. 
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THE MOST INTRIGUING TOUCH in the 
whole is-you-is-or-is-you-ain’t Eisenhower mystery 
is this: The White House has been playing footie 
with the General all through his flirtation with the 
Republicans. 

Some White House strategists were as relieved 
as Eisenhower’s supporters when the General 
changed his mind and didn’t take himself out of 
the New Hampshire G.O.P. primary. 

We can’t understand why. But we do know 
that the General is still being talked about as a 
possible vice-presidential candidate on the Demo- 


cratic ticket. 
es 


Anyhow, Mar. 9, the New Hampshire primary, 
now is Gen. Ike's political D-Day. Sen. Tobey has 
put him in the battle against Dewey and Stassen for 
New Hampshire’s nine votes at the G.O.P. con- 
vention. 

If Eisenhower wins this earliest of the state 
primaries, it'll be hard to stop the snowball. If he 
loses, he can muster good alibis, but it would cer- 
tainly put a crimp in his boom. 


YOUR UNION’S FAILURE to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits won't affect whether Cy Ching’s 
mediators will take on your labor dispute. 

Ching wants businessmen to know that he 
won’‘t mediate cases which (1) involve union juris- 
dictional.squabbles, or (2) turn on employer re- 
fusal to deal with a union—whatever the reason 
might be. (Exception: disputes affecting national 
safety.) 

He will, however, step into cases involving un- 
qualified unions on any issue other than the right 
to represent workers. The Taft-Hartley law gives 
the National Labor Relations Board control over 


the bargains for employees. 


© Don’t look for any Cabinet changes. Truman 
wants to hold his official family intact through this 
year’s election campaign. . . . 

e FPC and natural gasmen have nearly agreed on 
terms of a substitute for the Rizley bill that both 
can support. It will clearly exclude federal regula- 
tion of production and gathering of gas, probably 
will slip through Congress. . . 

e Dept. of Agriculture’s use of its new authority to 
underwrite expansion of food production outside 
Europe will be limited to quick-return projects. 
These include advance buying of fats and oils in 
the East Indies, expanding capacity of Argentine 
ports to handle grain. 
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Federal expenditures will run $39.7-billion 
in fiscal 1949 if Congress accepts the budget 
proposals that President Truman submitted 
this week (box, page 20). This would be 
almost $2-billion more than expenditures in 
the current fiscal year, which ends June 30. 

Marshall Plan expenditures are the main 
reason for the jump in the total budget that 
Truman forecasts. Expenditures for inter- 
national affairs are $5.5-billion in fiscal 1948. 
Traman’s proposals would boost them $1.5- 
billion to a total of $7-billion in fiscal 1949. 


The biggest single item in the new budget 
still is national defense. This is scheduled 
for $11-billion in fiscal 1949, up about $300- 
million over the current year. National 
defense and international affairs, taken to- 
gether, make up about 46% of the total. 

Altogether, Truman figures that 79% of 
the 1949 budget is attributable, one way or 
another, to the war or its aftermath. In <7: 
category he includes: veterans’ benefits, $6.1- 
billion; interest on the public debt, $5.2- 
billion; and tax refunds, $2-billion. 


Put on Brakes 


That's the meaning of his 
Economic Report and budget. He 
believes the boom is healthy 
enough to stand regulation. 


Truman has finally decided that the 
boom is tough enough to take some 
discipline—without going to pieces. 

That’s what jumps from between the 

lines of both the federal budget and 
the President’s annual Economic Re- 
port to Congress this week. He made it 
clear that his advisers have now con 
cluded that there is real strength to the 
zooming, full employment that the 
country is enjoying. 
e No House of Cards—Al] last year the 
White House staff was haunted by the 
feeling that the business boom was 
fragile as a cheese souffle, a house of 
cards that any economic ill wind could 
blow down. The 1947 Economic Re- 
port harped on the steady reduction in 
consumers’ real purchasing power. It 
insisted that business was held up only 
by “temporary props’—such as foreign 
buying—which could fall away at any 
moment. 

It was this lurking uneasiness that 
took the zip out of Administration plan- 
ning for control of inflation—even be- 
fore Congress had a chance to throw the 
plans overboard. Fear that strong meas- 
ures could bring on disastrous deflation 
constantly diverted White House ideas 
toward symptom-attacking methods like 
price control. These were ained more 
at snubbing the fall in consumer pur- 
chasing power than at tackling inflation 
itself. 

e Deflationary Budget—The new opti- 
mism shows up in Economic Report 
recommendations that (1) bear down 
on control of business credit as the 
strongest weapon against inflation, and 
(2) make only a politically obligatory 
bow toward rationing and direct price 
control. The same attitude is reflected 
in Truman’s budget; in spite of its 
size, it is strongly deflationary, since it 
sucks more money out of the national 
income stream than it pumps back in. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
you can look for a deflationary federal 

ogram. Congress disposes, and the 
Rep ublican Congress is not as deflation- 
minded as the President. The budget 
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will look a lot less deflationary in June, 
when Congress has got through chop- 
ping taxes, than it does in January. And 
the chances that Congress will approve 
the credit-control powers for which the 
Economic Report asks are slim indeed. 
The budget for fiscal 1948-49 is de- 
flationary on its face, providing for a 
consolidated-cash surplus of $7-billion 
—the excess of receipts from the public 
over payments to the public (box be- 
low). This is almost as big as the con- 
solidated-cash surplus for the current 
fiscal’ year. That surplus is only be- 
ginning to show its effects as the Treas- 
ury starts its debt retirement program 
for the first half of 1948, where federal 
revenue tends to bunch. 
e Hidden Surplus—Actually, the budget 
hides a great deal larger aa hat 


it in a rather dim hope that G.O.P. 
tax cutters won’t find it. The budget 
revenue estimates are based on present 
levels of income. If inflation continues 
at any rate that makes a large surplus 
desirable, tax revenue will be consider- 
ably higher—possibly as much as $2- 
billion higher. 

Moreover, the expenditure estimates 
are padded. Truman has included more 
than $500-million for new programs— 
housing, social security, and the like— 
which he knows Congress will not ap- 
prove. Another $400-million will prob- 
ably be saved by turning down univer- 
sal military training. But this is likely 
to be offset by an alternative increase 
in pay of the armed forces. 

ending the inevitable Republican 
tax cut then, Truman’s budget points 





Federal finances actually are in 
better shape than President Tru- 
man’s $39.7-billion budget makes 
them seem. 
¢ How Much Surplus?—The budget 
that Truman sent to Congress this 
week forecasts a surplus of $4.8-bil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. But if there should be no 
over-all tax cut (which is what Tru- 
man assumes), the 1949 surplus 
would be more likely to run close 
to the $7.5-billion now forecast for 
the year ending June 30, 1948. 

In other words, there is some 

slack in both sides of the Truman 
budget: It is conservative in esti- 
mating revenues, generous in esti- 
mating expenditures. This means 
Congress can probably make a $4- 
billion to $4.5-billion tax cut (page 
26) without inviting a deficit. 
e Revenue Drop—On the revenue 
side, Truman foreeasts total re- 
ceipts of $44.5-billion in fiscal 1949 
against $45.2-billion in fiscal 1948. 
Main reason for this drop: There 
will be about $2-billion less income 
next year from surplus sales. 

These forecasts are based on the 

present level of national income. If 
fiscal 1949 brings higher incomes 
the tax take could easily be $2-bil- 
lion or so higher. If it brings a seri- 
ous recession, all bets will be off. 
e Two Parts—On the expenditure 
side, Truman’s $39.7-billion total 
consists of two parts. One is ex- 
penditures that could be made un- 
der present legislation; these add up 
to about $34-billion. The other 
is expenditures that would be re- 
quired by proposed legislation— 
about $5.7-billion. 





Next Year's Surplus May Equal 1948's 


The biggest item in the list of 
proposed legislation is $4.4-billion 
for foreign- aid. Congress will jug- 
gle the appropriation’ figures, but 
expenditures will run at about the 
figures Truman projects. 

The remaining $1.3-billion of 

expenditures for which there must 
be new legislation consists of a 
variety of items: $400-million to 
set up a program of universal mili- 
tary training, $290-million for aids 
to education, $100-million for a 
public welfare program and public 
assistance benefits. Most of these 
are dubious prospects at best. 
e Other - Pruning?—Proposed _ex- 
penditures under existing legisla- 
tion also offer some opportunities 
for pruning. But Congress will find 
harder going here. Most of the 
items that Truman has ticketed for 
expansion are the very ones that 
congressmen will be most reluctant 
to cut—national defense, veterans 
hospitals, and reclamation, for ex- 
ample. 

As far as its effect on national 
income goes, Truman’s 1949 
budget, even without pruning, 
wield just about match the defla- 
tionary influence of the 1948 
budget. On a_ consolidated-cash 
basis (eliminating interdepartment- 
al and trust fund transfers) it would 
show total receipts from the public 
of $48.3-billion and payments to 
the public of $41.3-billion. This 
means that the government would 
be taking some $7-billion more out 
of the income stream than it was 
putting back in. The excess of re- 
ceipts over payments for fiscal 1948 
is running about $7.7-billion. 








toward a consolidated-cash surplus close 
to $10-billion. 

e Distinction—The Economic Report 
draws a distinction between the infla- 
tionary surge of 1946 and early 1947- 
which wound up in the March-Junc 
leveling-off and the renewed rise sinc: 
June. The first was simply the result 
of taking off the price control lid. 

The second was brought on by fore- 

casts of a corn crop failure, the coal 
and steel pay boosts, and a renewal of 
business capital formation plans—both 
— expansion and inventory acCumu- 
ation. Much of this was financed by 
bank borrowing, which has been increas- 
ing lately at a $10-billion-a-year annual 
rate. 
e Less Lending—So the prime recom- 
mendation of the report is to squeeze 
down on bank lending. Truman plumps 
for the Eccles plan of doing this by 
setting up a supplementary reserve re- 
quirement, held in either cash or short- 
term federal securities. He pledges re- 
peatedly in the report that he will never 
take the alternate course of unpegging 
government bonds, that the Federal 
Reserve will continue to support the 
bond market at par. 

Truman and his advisers are em- 
boldened to urge drastic restrictions on 
credit because they realize that despite 
all their fears for 1947, employment rose 
during the year and real output of goods 
and services increased nearly 5% (agri- 
cultural and industrial production rose 
7%, but services fell off). They now 
expect the trend to continue in 1948, 
with employment averaging about 59- 
million, output up another 3%. 

e Basis of Confidence—This confidence 
is based on two observations: 

(1) Despite declining real incomes of 
consumers, consumption held up. Con- 
sumer demand was more than sufficient 
to absorb all the goods available to it 
after business and export got their cut. 
This was done by a drop in the rate 
of savings to 6.3% of disposable in- 
come; but this was still well above the 
prewar rate (page 9). 

(2) Industrial expansion, far from 

being a temporary prop under the 
economy, appears to have a long life 
ahead of it. Expansion practically came 
to a stop during the thirties (additional 
production of durable equipment 
dropped from a normal 2% of national 
income to less than 4% during the de- 
pression decade). 
e Expansion Needed—The report shows 
in charts and figures that industry after 
industry is crowding capacity danger- 
ously. Expansions of 20%-50% are 
needed, it says, in steel, petroleum, coke, 
and electricity during the next 10 years. 
Present rapid expansion of fuel and 
energy production capacity is probably 
not fast enough to meet the demands 
that are being shown by expansion in 
other lines. 
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TORQUE-CONVERTER, an automatic transmission without gears 


Buick’s New Automatic Drive 


G.M. subsidiary eliminates both clutch and gear-shifting 
with an improved fluid coupling that it calls a ‘“torque-converter.” 
Device available on 1948 Roadmaster models, at extra cost. 


Automatic transmissions that elim- 
inate gear-shifting continue to get 
plenty of attention from auto makers. 
They have been led along the automatic 
trail by (1) the success of .Chrysler’s 
fluid coupling (which is not strictly an 
automatic transmission, but does elim- 
inate gear-shifting under certain —— 
conditions) and (2) the sales appeal o 
Oldsmobile Hydramatic. 

Buick is the latest to announce an 
automatic (BW—Nov.8’47,p26). it will 
be available, starting this week, on the 
new 1948 Roadmaster series—at an 
extra cost. 

@ Choice—If a car buyer is willing to 
pay to make life easy for his left foot, 
e can buy a car with: 

(1) A fluid coupling between engine 
and conventional transmission (Dodge, 
DeSoto, Chrysler); 

(2) A fluid coupling combined with 
an electric-and-vacuum-operated_trans- 
mission (Chrysler); 

(3) A fluid coupling combined with 
a hydraulically operated gear transmis- 
sion (Oldsmobile, Cadillac, and, in 48, 
Pontiac); 
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(4) An electric-vacuum job that shifts 
gears (Hudson); 

(5) Buick’s new transmission, called 
a “torque-converter.” It works on fluid 
coupling principles. 
@ What It Is—A fluid coupling is basi- 
cally two shells with vanes (like the two 
halves of a grapefruit after you’ve eaten 
the meat). Two such shells are inclosed 


‘ in a reservoir, and oil is added. 


One shell is rotated by the engine; 
the other shell is attached to the drive 
shaft. 

As the engine-driven shell rotates it 
picks up the oil and whirls it around; 
the vanes throw it into the other shell. 
As speed increases, energy is transferred 
into the second shell and it starts to 
rotate; eventually it almost reaches the 
speed of the engine-driven shell. The 
engine-driven shell can be termed a 
pump, the other a turbine. 

e More Torque Needed—With a car 
placed in direct drive (conventional high 
gear), a fluid coupling can be used for 
starting and running, but starts are slow 
because torque (turning force) is low. 
The coupling provides the equivalent of 


a fluid clutch between the engine and 
transmission. 

Starting with that basic coupling 
idea, engineers began to attack the prob 
lem of getting added torque automati 
cally for starting, and for rough going 
Such torque is obtained manually in 
your car by using “low” or “second” 
gear. What the engineers did in Olds’ 
Hydramatic and Chrysler’s automati 
was to arrange for some mechanica 
means of automatic gear shifting as loa: 
on the engine increased. But Buick doc 
it in an entirely different way. 

e Buick’s Solution—Buick engineers in 
terpose, between the “pump” shell (No 
1 in picture) and the “turbine”’ shell 
(No. 5), two additional vaned whecls 
(Nos. 3 and 4). These are called “reac 
tion” members. They are so mounted 
that under certain load conditions they 
stand still; under other conditions one 
rotates freely; and, at full driving speed, 
they both “freewheel.” A reaction mem 
ber in fixed position multiplies the 
torque transmitted to the turbine wheel. 

The reaction members lock and un 
lock through action of the oil pouring 
past their vanes. For example: In start 
ing, there is rapid vortex flow (whirl 
pool suction) of the oil as the pump 
wheel forces oil through the turbine 
wheel. This vortex flow puts high forces 
on the reaction member “stator” vanes, 
locks them in position, and thus multi 
plies the torque. As load on the cai 
eases, the flow becomes less turbulent, 
gradually reducing the forces acting on 
the vanes. Thus, first one, then the 
other stator wheel unlocks. At full 
speed, with both stators freewheeling: 
the converter operates like the fluid 
coupling without torque multiplication. 
e Works Both Ways—As load comes 
back on the engine (as when you're 
going up a steep hill) torque demands 
go up, and the flow tends to become 
turbulent. This will successively lock 
one and then the other stator member 
until torque demands are met. 

Buick interjects one more complica- 

tion into the converter: a secondary 
pump wheel (No. 2 in picture). It “gets 
out of the way” by freewheeling during 
starting; becomes locked to, and ro- 
tates with, the primary pump whecl 
as the converter approaches simple fluid 
coupling operation. 
e Choice—Along with the converter, 
Buick has a hydraulically controlled 
planetary transmission. This permits the 
driver, by using a steering-wheel lever, 
to do one of three things: 

(1) He can set the transmission to 
“driving range,’ which gives the torque 
converter full sway; 

(2) He can put the car into “emer 
gency low,” which locks the planetary 
in such a way that driving torque from 
the converter’s output shaft is multi- 
lied before it reaches the rear wheels; 

(3) He can go into “reverse.” 
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Incentive Goods Market Opens 


Small, packaged products wanted to spur European output; 
interim-aid law earmarks $26.1-million for these incentive goods. 
“Friendship” cigarettes are first to be proposed. 


The U.S. businessman’s interest in 
money must be lagging. A $26.1-million 
pot o gold in Washington has, as yet, 
only one active bidder. 

Here is a new market for American 
production. The interim-aid law for 
European recovery provides that up to 
5% of the $522-million allotted may be 
used for incentive goods. The purpose of 
incentives is three-fold: to increase 
European production; to carry U.S. 
propaganda to the people of Europe; to 
strike a blow at European black markets. 
@ Reward—It is a multimillion-dollar 
gold-star-for-effort program designed to 
speed the day of final recovery by re- 
warding increased production overseas. 
The gold stars will be luxury items 
bought here with U.S. dollars. — 

Incentive packages of commodities 
rare in Europe—like cigarettes, shoes, 
soap, food—will be awarded to workers 
and farmers who increase their output. 
Distribution of these incentive packages 
should cause hoarded goods, previously 
destined for the black market, to be 
routed through legitimate channels. The 
wrappers and cartons will carry a lib- 
eral amount of much-needed pro-Amer- 
ican messages. 

e First Bidders—Member firms of the 
Associated Tobacco Manufacturers are 
the only ones, so far, who are playing 
for a share of this potential business 
(page 42). Their inspiration is the 
“friendship”. cigarette. They have 
offered to put their present unused 
capacity of 2-billion to 24-billion ciga- 
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CIGARETTES 


A GIFT FROM THE PEOPLE 
OF THE VLA. 


rettes per month to work producing 
smokes to be used strictly for incentive 
and propaganda purposes. 

They have an elaborate plan for 
marking both product and package. The 
outer covering will carry no brand name, 
only “friendship” in the appropriate 
language. Below will be an American 
flag, the Statue of Liberty, or the Amer- 
ican eagle, and a message like: “A gift 
from the American people.” On the re- 
verse side will be a report on the extent 
and progress of our aid. Each cigarette 
is to be stamped with an American flag 
and a slogan such as “Friendship from 
America.” 

The propaganda possibilities of ciga- 
rettes is not new. “I shall return” pack- 
ages were dropped on the Philippines 
during the war. Their incentive poten- 
tial is being proved in the Ruhr coal 
mines, where they are awarded for 
added production. But tobacco is not 
the only item wanted. 

e Other Wants—Chocolate, soap, coffee, 
edible oils, sugar, and other foods are 
right up there. Pins, needles, thread, 
nylons, candy, shoes, buttons, and a 
host of other products follow closely. 
Eligible items should be small, portable, 
and packaged. But most industries mak- 
ing such products have professed ig- 
norance of this potential new market. A 
few don’t like the idea. Chocolate man- 
ufacturers, harried by shortages and high 
prices, fear loss of domestic markets 
would result from any further exports. 
The incentive-propaganda phase of 


TO CARRY THE WORD to Europeans, tobacco makers suggest cigarettes 


interim aid is only a taste of things 
come. Both the Eaton and Herter bi 
for ERP (European Recovery Progran. , 
recently introduced, permit a simi 
use of Marshall Plan funds. They set : 
limit on the share to be devoted to i 
centives. By next summer this $26. 
million market is expected to climb + 
hundreds of millions. 

e Contact—Final technical procedur 
for the government’s purchase of ince 
tives are still being evolved. Meanwhil 
any businessman with a product and a 
idea may contact Dave Austin, advisc 
on relief, Foreign Aid Staff, in the offic 
of Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary « 
State for Economic Affairs. The addres 
is Room 623, Potomac Park Apts., 21s: 
& C streets, N.W., Washington, D.C 
Unless the product is unusual, the buy 
ing will be on a bid basis—back to the 
old war-contract idea. 


General Motors to Sell 
Its Bendix Aviation Stock 


General Motors Corp. this week took 

steps to sell its holdings in Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 
e Problem—The problems of being a 
corporate minority owner in a business 
lie behind the divestment by General 
Motors of its 18.9% stock interest in 
Bendix Aviation. Bendix has filed a reg- 
istration statement with the SEC, pre- 
liminary to sale through underwriters 
of the 399,990 Bendix shares held by 
G.M. since 1929. 

For some years, General Motors has 

contemplated two courses—absorption 
in its entirety of Bendix (as it did with 
G.M.C. Truck & Coach some years 
ago) or sale of all its holdings. 
e Decision—The decision to sell out 
didn’t arise from any specific situation. 
It grew more from the anomalous posi- 
tion in which any corporate minority 
owner can find itself. 

For example, if it tries to exercise 
control of the sort an individual owner 
might, it leaves itself open to charges 
of coercion. And, if it does not, it may 
find policies prevailing in the affliated 
company which run counter to its own. 

The problem of double taxation on 
earnings and dividends also looms as a 
factor in such a corporate relationship. 
e Complication—In the G.M.-Bendix 
instance, both companies make scat- 
tered competing items—a factor which 
undoubtedly also complicated the rela- 
tionship. 

In any case, the position of Bendix as 
a supplier to G. M. will not be affected 
by the change. In the past this position 
has been like those G.M. maintained 
with other suppliers, and, in fact, with 
its own supplier divisions, which func- 
tion on a competitive basis with out- 
siders. 
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Capital Outlays by Business Stay High 


(Government estimates of plant and equipment expenditures by quarters—000,000 omitted) 


- 1946. « 1947 ~ 1948 
I Il III IV I II I IV I 

$2,200 $2,800 $3,310 $3,730 $3,160 $3,940 $4,140 $4,440 $4,100 

Mfg. and Mining 1,280 1,530 1,810 1,920 1,600 2,010 2,050 2,230 1,980 
Commercial and Misc.. . 580 740 890 1,070 900 1,030 1,160 1,100 1,080 
Gas and Electricity 180 230 280 360 330 450 500 550 490 
Railroad 100 130 160 180 160 220 230 370 360 
Other Transport 170 170 200 180 230 200 200 190 








The ~~ expansion boom shows 
no sign of busting yet. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
American businesses expect to spend 
more than $4-billion on new plant and 
equipment—$1-billion more than dur- 
ing the same quarter of 1947. 

The $4.1-billion total anticipated for 
the first quarter is less than the peak 
figure of $4.4-billion reached in the last 
quarter of 1947, but the drop appears 
to be purely seasonal—probably even 
less than seasonal. Details on capital 
expenditures have not yet been col- 
lected long enough to provide any clear 
picture of seasonal patterns. But last 
year (table) there was a $570-million 
drop in the first quarter from the pre- 
ceding three months; this compares 
with a drop of only $340-million this 
ear. 
¢ No Leveling Off—Adding to the bull- 
ish effect of the estimates released this 
week by the Commerce Dept. and the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
jointly, is an upward revision of previ- 
ous third- and fourth-quarter figures for 


last year. Preliminary figures had indi- 
cated that plant and equipment ex- 
penditures had leveled off in 1947 after 
recovering from the first-quarter sag 
(BW—Apr.26'47,p27) but the revised 
data show that capital expansion was 
— all through the year at a 
rate nearly comparable to that in 1946. 

These expenditure figures are calcu- 
lated on the basis of a sample which 
includes most corporations registered 
with SEC, plus a substantial group of 
other companies. Each concern submits 
data on its intentions to spend in the 
future and its actual expenditures in 
past quarters. This week’s figures are 
based on data collected during the last 
quarter of 1947. 

In the two years during which the 
method has been used, “anticipated ex- 
penditures” have proved to be in fairly 
close agreement with actual expendi- 
tures. As might be expected in a period 
of increasing outlays, the actual figures 
have usually been higher than the esti- 
mates. The fact that preliminary fourth- 
quarter figures had to be revised sharply 


upward may in itself be an indication 
of a continued rising trend. 

e Breakdown—Most of the anticipated 
drop from the 1947 fourth to the 1945 
first quarter is concentrated in manu 
facturing firms, whose expenditures are 
expected to drop $230-million. ‘The 
drop in the first quarter of last year was 
$310-million. Alone among all groups, 
gas and electric utility expansion shows 
a larger drop (from $550-million to 
$490-million) than it did a year ago, 
when it fel] only $30-million. 

Commercial expansion 1s expected to 
hold steady at just over $1-billion. How- 
ever, this activity peaked off in the 
third quarter of 1947 and was slightly 
lower in the fourth. 

Particularly noteworthy is the contin- 
ued high level anticipated for railroad 
expenditures. ‘hese were running about 
$150-million per quarter early last year, 
jumped nearly 50% in the middle of 
the year, jumped again to $370-million 
in the fourth quarter, and are expected 
to slip off only slightly—to $360-million 
—in the first quarter of this year. 





Benedum’s Boom 


New West Texas oil field 
comes in after six years of 
drilling. Reserves may run as 
high as 600-million bbl. 


The oil industry was abuzz this week 
with some startling news: A mammoth 
new oil field may be in the making in 
West Texas. 

That possibility is based on Alford 
No. 1, a well brought into production 
early in December by the Plymouth Oil 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Slick- 
Urschel Co. of San Antonio, Tex. The 
field in which Alford is located has re- 
serves which geologists think may run 
from 200-million to-600-million bbl. If 
the latter 9 is right, U.S. crude oil 


reserves will go up 3%. 
@ Six-Year Gperation_Alford No. 1 


came into production Dec. 4—after 
more than six years of intermittent drill- 


ing. The operators kept mum about 
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their find, but this week word leaked 
out. Promptly Plymouth’s stock jumped 
$6 a share. 

The new discovery is obviously a big 

one. But it’s probably a long way from 
matching East Texas in size. The latter 
is one of the biggest single fields in the 
world, containing an estimated 5-bil- 
lion’ bbl. About half of it already has 
been produced. 
e 500 Bbl. a Day—Alford No. 1 is the 
first well sunk on an 800-acre tract in 
Upton County. It is now being allowed 
to produce 500 bbl. a day by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, with this output 
being split equally between the two 
companies. Slick-Urschel came in on 
the deal only six months ago. Under 
agreement with Plymouth, Slick-Urschel 
drilled with improved equipment in re- 
turn for a half interest. 

Plymouth had had a lot of trouble 
drilling Alford No. 1. At one time, 
progress was one foot a day at a daily 
cost of $1,500. When materials got 
scarce during the war, Plymouth 
stopped drilling. The well was then 
10,300 feet deep. 


e Oil at 11,000—Early in 1947 drilling 
started again. At 11,000 feet the drill 
struck oil-producing “Ellenburger sand.” 
So far, the well has been sunk 1,000 
feet into the Ellenburger stratum, 
which, one geologist thinks, may go 
down some 1,300 feet below that 
Another well is being started near 
Alford No. 1. Altogether, 10 will be 
drilled on the original 800-acre tract, at 
an average cost of $250,000. Plymouth 
and Slick-Urschel also plan to drill a 
total of 20 wells separately on their 
individual holdings within the next two 
years. The two companies have 12,000 
nearby acres under lease. Humble Oil 
Refining Co., a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), has acreage leased 
about a mile north of the well. 
e The Benedum Field—The Texas Rail- 
road Commission, in charge of oil wells, 
has named the new find the Benedum 
Field, in honor of Mike L. Benedum. 
Benedum is a famous oil operator who 
drilled the wells at Ploesti, Romania. 
He is a founder and large stockholder 
of the Benedum-Trees Oil Co., of which 
Plymouth Oil is an affiliate. 
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Small Boats Hit 
Assembly Line 


The only steel pleasure boats prior to 
the war were custom-built yachts. Now 
Churchward & Co. has become known 
as the “Ford of the waterways” because 
of its mass-produced Steelcraft boats. 

At its West Haven (Conn.) plant, 
Churchward builds seven stock models 
using one basic hull. This is 26 ft. long, 
has a V-bottom, and resembles some- 
what a seaplane pontoon. Models 
range from a Sea Dog utility launch 
($2,555) to a de luxe sedan ($4,385). 

Churchward’s production line is turn- 
ing out eight boats a day. To date, 
sportsmen, police departments, state 
fish and game commissions, and others 
have bought more than 1,000 of them. 


Templates are marked out. Boats are 
made of 4-in. steel sheets 


5 On double assembly line, 20 cruisers 


inch along from station to station 


6 


sili 


Founder Jack Churchward (center) built his first steel boat in 1934. The Coast Guard 


used it in the war. Here he talks over his new See-Vee hull with two assistants 


Welders shape up bottoms. Steel sheets 
have already been rustproofed 








Prefabricated section—cabin bulkhead— 
goes into a twin-stateroom sedan 


4 


7 


Primer coat is applied in paint shop, 
which is feeder pool for assembly line 


Finished cruisers emerge on cradles, 
are ready for shipment by truck 
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Boat-Building Booms 


Past year was best ever for pleasure craft makers; they 


figure this year will be at least as good. Backlog of demand, mass- 
production techniques are main factors keeping outlook bright. 


The past year was the best that the 
nation’s pleasure boat builders have ever 
known. And the National Assn. of En- 

ine & Boat Manufacturers has just 
completed a survey that shows high 
optimism: The industry thinks that 
1948 will be as good as 1947, if not 
better. Most builders plan new models 
and greater production during the com- 
ing year. 
e Continued Boom?—T’he industry has 
taken added encouragement from last 
week’s National Motor Boat Show, held 
at Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace. 
Judging from sales during the first few 
days, it looks as though the unprece- 
dented postwar boom in boats is going 
to hold up about as well as the optimists 
think (BW—Mar.30’46,p40). 

A good gage of the industry’s pros- 
perity is last year’s production of out- 
board motors. The Outboard Boating 
Club of America puts 1947 sales at 
more than 625,000. This is more than 
double the 1946 total—which in turn 
was well above 1941’s 165,000. 

The rest of the industry has kept 

pretty well abreast of this advance. 
Best estimate puts the total number of 
power boats in the U.S. at 2-million, 
about half of which are outboard jobs. 
Of the inboard boats, about 4,000 are 
documented ocean-going yachts, 200,- 
000 are cruisers, and the rest mainly 
so-called utility runabouts. There are 
also some 150,000 sail boats. 
e Behind the Boom—What has made 
the boat business grow so rapidly? The 
industry has reasons other than the 
country’s greater buying power and 
prosperity. The major ones: 


e The pent-up backlog of demand 
created by the lack of boats during 
the war years. 
e New builders and new mass pro- 
duction techniques, with a broaden- 
ing of production in the medium- 
and lower-priced fields. 
e Federal, state, and municipal de- 
velopment of safe harbors, waterways, 
and artificial lakes, such as the TVA 
chain. In part the recent progress is 
due to the 20-year-old campaign of 
the National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers for “marinas” (yacht 
basins). 
e¢ Many Companies—Such stimuli have 
boosted the number of boat-builders in 
the U.S. to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000. And, all told, about 
11,500 separate establishments—dealers, 
ship chandlers, equipment and engine 
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manufacturers, boat-builders—are en- 
gaged in the boating industry. Cus- 
tomers are spending possibly as much as 
$600-million annually in the purchase, 
maintenance, and operation of pleasure 
boats. Socony-Vacuum figures that last 
year’s fuel and lubricant bill alone ran 
to more than $117-million. Some boat- 
builders have boosted their dealerships 
by as much as 50% or 75% just since 
the war. 

As one dealer recently put it: “The 

boat-building industry is only just start- 
ing to behave like an industry.” Visitors 
to the 38th National Motor Boat Show 
saw what he meant. Not only were there 
more exhibitors than ever before (236), 
but a hold-full of postwar developments 
as well. Foremost among these are hulls 
made of plastics, bonded plywood, 
aluminum, and even steel. 
e Production Advances—Owens Yacht 
Co. provides a good example of the 
production advances made since the 
war. Owens, a prewar shipbuilder, has 
two new assembly lines at its York (Pa.) 
plant. They turn out 27-ft. and 33-ft. 
molded plywood cruisers, each with 
bulkheads, clamps, and decks built into 
the hulls. By the middle of next year 
four assembly lines will be turning out 
four cabin cruisers a day. The Richard- 
son Boat Co. of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., is another old-line company that 
is now turning out molded plywood 
boats. 

The war also put quite a few new 
firms into the field. Example: Higgins 
Industries of New Orleans is* in the 
field with its molded plywood boats. 
And Churchward & Co., formerly a 
Connecticut welding company, is now 
mass-producing its unusual Steelcraft 
cruisers (pictures, page 24). 

e Planes to Boats—At least two airplane 
companies—Grumman Aircraft Engi- 


neering Corp. and Douglas Aircraft—’ 


are mass-producing smaller aluminum 
boats. Link Aviation Devices has a new 
light boat. Dow Chemical Co. is making 
magnesium boats. Winner Mfg. Co. of 
Trenton, N. J., has a light laminated 
boat. 

Some of the larger prewar builders, 
however, have gone on with their con- 
ventional planked hull boats. This goes 
for Electric Boat Co. (Elco), Chris- 
Craft Corp., and Matthews Co. (One 
well-known prewar builder, Gar Wood 
Industries, has dropped its line of 
boats.) 

e Price Trouble?—One factor might 
mar somewhat the industry’s hoped-for 


record this year: prices. A medium 
priced runabout, which cost $2,000 o1 
$2,500 before the war, now costs from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 

Everyone agrees on one point: The 
day of the palatial, custom-built yacht 
is gone for good; from now on the 
pleasure boat industry is out to build 
up the market for the $10,000-and- 
under class. 


Ferguson Suit Seeks 
$251-million From Ford 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., wants $25)-mil- 

lion damages from Ford Motor Co, as 
a result of their parting of the ways 14 
months ago (BW —Nov.23’46,p17). A 
suit for this amount was filed by the 
tractor-marketing company in federal 
district court in New York last week, 
naming affiliated companies and indi- 
viduals as well as Ford Motor. 
e Two Suits—The long Ferguson com- 
plaint actually is two distinct suits: (1) 
Ford is charged with seeking to create a 
small-tractor monopoly, resulting in 
making Ferguson business unprofitable; 
(2) Ford is charged with infringement 
of Ferguson patents. 

The monopoly charges are based on 
clauses of the Clayton and Sherman 
acts that specify tnple damages. Since 
the value of the Ferguson business is 
set at $80-million, the claim in this 
respect is $240-million. 

Damages for patent infringements 

charged against Ford are set at $100 per 
tractor, or $3.7-million for Ford’s out- 
put up to now—and then also tripled. 
e Ford Reaction—Ford people, reacting 
quickly to the charges, called them “n- 
diculous.” Henry Ford, II, president, 
said that the “blunt truth” about the 
Ferguson-Ford deal was that it made 
Harry Ferguson a multimillionaire and 
cost Ford $25-million in losses. 

During the relationship between the 
two companies, Ford made tractors for 
Ferguson, which in turn distributed 


’ them nationally. Ferguson aiso had con- 


tract-manufacturing deals with many 
implement makers which produced 
Ferguson-branded merchandise. 

e Transatlantic Deal—Since the Ford 
deal was ended, Ferguson has sought 
to line up a U.S. producer to build its 
tractors. Meanwhile, it placed a $20- 
million order with Harry Ferguson, Ltd., 
of England. Shipment began this week. 
The tractors are equipped with Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. engines, built in 
the U.S. and shipped to Britain. 

This week Horace D’Angelo, execu- 
tive vice-president of Ferguson, Inc., 
said he expects to be able to announce 
soon that arrangements have been com- 
pleted to manufacture Ferguson trac- 
tors in this country—with production ex- 
pected by late summer. 
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1948 Ford Trucks Make Their Bows 


This 21,000-Ib. truck is the largest that 
Ford Motor Co. has ever made. Its unveil- 
ing this week marked the debut of Ford’s 
1948 truck line—first of the company’s re- 
designed postwar products. 
Recessed grilles and headlamps—which 
reduce the chances for damage—characterize 
-the new front end. Designers also sharp- 
ened their pencils over the cab interiors: 


Driver comfort has become a growing con- 
cern for both the manufacturers and the 
users of trucks, 

Three new powerplants are available for 
the trucks: a 95-hp. six, a 100-hp, V-8, and 
a 145-hp. V-8. The 145-hp. engine is used 
in the new 19,000-lb.-21,000-lb. heavies, 
Auto men believe that the truck engines hint 
at revamped passenger-car powerplants later. 





Your 1948 Taxes 


They'll be lower. Truman’s 
$40-a-person cut won't pass; the 
Democrats will concentrate on 
trimming down Knutson’s bill. 


Congressional Democrats put their 
own interpretation on President Tru- 
man’s proposal last week to give every- 
one a $40 tax cut. They see it as a not- 
so-subtle admission that unqualified 
opposition to tax relief is no longer the 
party line. 

That, they believe, is the significance 

of the President’s tax program once the 
window dressing is cut away. Truman 
asked for increased corporation taxes to 
offset the $3.2-billion in revenue that 
the $40 cost-of-living cut would cost. 
But Democratic leaders say privately 
that as a matter of cold political fact 
there is no chance for such a trade— 
and the President knows it. 
e Room for a Cut—The surplus of rev- 
enue over expenditures reported in the 
new budget—$7.5-billion in this fiscal 
vear; $4.8-billion in the next—is ample 
proof that the Treasury can stand some 
cut in revenue, That’s the way it looks 
to Democratic realists, although the 
Administration stand will be that the 
surplus should go to debt reduction. 
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So here is the conclusion Democrats 
like Senators Scott Lucas of I)linois and 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico are 
drawing: The minority in Congress may 
now concentrate on modifying the size 
and distribution of the $5.5-billion cut 
enka ty in the Knutson bill. They 

ope to shave it down a billion or two, 
and to concentrate most of the relief in 
the lower income brackets. 
e Senate Fight Likely—House rules pre- 
vent substantial tampering on the floor 
with tax bills as written by the power- 
ful Ways & Means Committee. Repre- 
sentatives must vote either for or against 
the committee bill. Therefore, the 
effort to scale down the Knutson bill 
will be made in the Senate. 

There the bill advanced last year by 
Lucas will be the vehicle for amendin 
Republican legislation. The Lucas bill 
would cut about $4-billion in revenue. 
It offers the same $600 personal exemp- 
tion and the same income-splitting fea- 
tures as Knutson’s proposal, but is 
otherwise less liberal. Where Knutson 
makes rate reductions ranging from 
30% to 10%, Lucas would give tax- 
payers a cut of two percentage points 
in each surtax bracket. That would be 
a 10% tax reduction on income in the 
present 20% surtax bracket; a 4% tax 
cut on income in the 50% bracket. 

e Hope—Democrats hope that enough 
defection will occur in G.O.P. ranks to 
give the Lucas bill a fighting chance. 


Leaders concede that the unity th: 
successfully sustained two Presidenti 
tax vetoes last year is out of the que 
tion this time. So they want to make th 
best of the situation. 

What, then, is their prediction on 

tax veto? Democratic strategists answi 
this way: Truman will veto the bill tha 
comes to him. He'll be acting for th 
record; though he will have little hop 
that a veto. will stand up, the issue wi 
be on hand when the 1948 campaigi 
gets hot. 
e Talking Point—In the showdown th: 
President will be able to lay down .; 
strong hand: The $40 cost-of-livin; 
credit would give as much or more relict 
to almost half the people as would th« 
Knutson proposal. 

For instance, around 25% of unmar 
ried taxpayers would get equal or bette: 
treatment from Truman than from the 
Republicans; about one-third of the 
childless married couples would get as 
much or more from Truman; just about 
40% of the families with one child 
would fare as well or better with the 
cost-of-living credit; a tax credit of $160 
would equal or better Knutson’s offer 
for more than half the families with 
two children. 

e Result—The probable upshot of the 
tax squabble is this: 

(1) A bill will be passed earlier than 
first expected; and 

(2) The compromise on the size of 
the cut will be about halfway between 
Truman’s $3.2-billion and Knutson’s 
$5.5-billion—say around $4-billion or 
$4.5-billion. 


BOSTON SUPER CENTER 


The trend toward suburban shopping 
centers is spreading. Last week Greater 
Boston had news of its second such 
super project. This $7-million shop- 

ers’ Utopia will be located in Framing- 
eel will house 40 department store 
branches, theaters, restaurants, and ex- 
hibition halls. 

“‘Middlesex Center’ is the second of 
a planned chain of five such communi- 
ties to be announced in the last six 
months by Conant Real Estate ‘Trust 
of Beverly, Mass. A “Middlesex Trust” 
has been formed to handle the new 
development on a 200-acre site border- 
ing the two major routes between Bos- 
ton and Worcester. Some 4,000 motor- 
ists will be able to park at the center. 

The first development, now under 
construction, is the North Shore Center 
in Beverly, serving some 60 towns north 
of Boston. The Middlesex project will 
serve 54 communities west of Boston, 
with a total population of 500,000. 

Most of the tenants will bethe same 
in both the Middlesex and Beverly de- 
velopments. The three other projects 
planned will be outside of Massachu- 
setts, but somewhere in New England. 
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Reasons Why 
its good business 


to go Tillman 











{, Your private Puliman room is a combination office, sitting room, or bedroom, 
with every convenience you need, including toilet and wash-basin. 





2, Pullman travel allows you to get up and 3. If there’s anything you need, like a table 
stretch your legs, move about, see what’s for your room, an extra pillow, whatever 
going on in other parts of the train if you wish—the services of the attentive 
you wish to. Pullman porter are at your beck and call. 





iy 


5, You sleep safe and sound between the 6, Youarrive—on dependable railroad sched- 


crisp, clean sheets of your full-size Pull- ules—looking your best. You’ve shaved 
man bed. And you awake completely and dressed leisurely. Your clothes have 
refreshed —ready for a good day’s work. been on a hanger, and the porter has 


shined your shoes. 


I's GooD BUSINESS TO Go 1 Iman 


© 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


4. 





Your Pullman ticket includes all priv- 
ileges of the comfortable lounge car car- 
ried on many Pullman trains. You can 
relax, with friendly conversation and 
welcome refreshment at your elbow. 





You get off the train right in town, con- 
venient to your hotel or next business 
appointment. And—once you've done it— 
you know there are more than 7 reasons 


why it’s good business to go Pullman! 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 











YO 


of ill will 


“Feels like a little less than two 
ounces,” says the old letter scale in 
your mailing department. “Six cents 
should be enough.” But actually the 
letter weighs a little over two ounces, 
The people at the receiving end are 
stuck for three cents...and your firm’s 
reputation for efficiency suffers. 

Why risk ill will and waste postage 
when you can be safe and swre... with 
a PB Mailing Scale?... Automatically 
figures exact postage for any mail—Air 
Mail, First and Third class, Parcel Post 
by zones, Special Delivery and Special 
Handling. Face of scale shows large, 
legible numbers for quick reading. 

The PB Mailing Scale operates by 
an automatic pendulum for greater 
accuracy, longer use. No springs to 
adjust or wear out. Call our nearest 
office or write direct for illustrated 
folder; .. today! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


o hd 
Mailing Scale 
= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
(ri) 1428 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
PB) World's largest makers of mailing 
machines, Offices in 63 cities in the 
“sr «(United States and Canada. 


Ambassador 





HOME FURNISHINGS 





CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS like this by Heywood-Wakefield come to fore in Chicago 


Trend to Modern Continues 


Exhibits at semiannual Chicago Furniture Market emphasize 
new styles and colors, functional design. Attendance, number of 
exhibitors set records, but buying is less frenzied than last year. 


Retail furniture-store buyers, on their 
semiannual pilgrimage to the Chicago 


furniture market this week and last, - 


found the New Look has taken over 
the furniture industry. They were 
greeted on every side by new styles and 
colors, with modern in the ascendant 
as never before; by newly designed and 
refurbished display rooms; by new 
models in appliances. 

Both attendance and number of ex- 
hibitors topped all previous records: 
By the end of the two-weeks’ showing, 
nearly 27,000 buyers would have visited 
the market; about 1,200 manufacturers 
showed their wares in the American 
Furniture Mart—including 150 who 
hadn’t exhibited since before the war. 
e Less Frenzy—But no trace of the 
frenzied war-time clamor for goods re- 
mained. Shipments from manufactur- 
ers during November and December 
on orders placed earlier last year were 
unexpectedly heavy. So retail inven- 
tories were in fair shape before the mar- 
ket opened. Thus retailers could afford 
to shop around, be choosier than be- 
fore. Some bought only fill-in stock, 
meanwhile looking over offerings for 
future orders. Most were keeping com- 
mitments short—under 90 days. 

On the other hand, this doesn’t por- 
tend that the industry is uneasy over 
48. Attendance figures alone are an 
index of feeling about this year’s busi- 


ness. What’s more, demand continues 
so heavy that all good lines are still on 
the allotment basis—both upholstered 
and wood furniture; major appliances; 
and floor coverings (page 38). 

Prices were up 5%-12% on_.the aver 

age. Bigger increases by some manu 
facturers met stiffened resistance from 
retailers already stocked with high- 
priced inventories. The familiar an- 
guished outcries over the scarcity of 
good low-price furniture were heard 
again. 
e Higher Costs—Retailers’ caution this 
year stemmed in part from worry over 
their narrowing profit margins.  In- 
creased costs of doing business, higher 
freight costs, and absorption of part of 
higher manufacturers’ prices . reduced 
retail profits; in 1947 they averaged 
33% lower than the abnormal 1946 
level, according to a survey by the 
National Retail Furniture Assn. Added 
to this was fear that higher furniture 
prices, combined with inflation in other 
consumer goods, might cut furniture 
volume this year—might even end by 
pricing home goods out of the biggest 
market ever. But few industry leaders 
were willing to predict that sales and 
output in the first six months of 1948 
would shrink much below last year’s 
level. 

Sales and output for the industry in 
1947 were the biggest in history. Mart 
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officials estimated that total retail sales 
of all home goods, including 5 Sta 
and radios, had run close to $7-billion— 
10%-15% ahead of 1946, the previous 
peak, Commerce Dept. figures showed 
manufacturers’ shipments of household 
furniture, exclusive of mattresses, 
reached $1.5-billion for the period from 
July, 1946-June, 1947. This was al- 
most triple the dollar value of 1939 
shipments. Higher prices and concen- 
tration on high-priced lines were re- 
sponsible for much of this increase. But 
even so, unit production was still sub- 
stantially above prewar levels. 

¢ Furniture Trends—The New Look at 
the show was most apparent in furni- 
ture showrooms. It came from more 
modern styles, light woods, and brighter 
colored, boldly patterned fabrics. Re- 
tailers reported that demand for mod- 
ern furniture, particularly from young 
buyers, was stronger than ever. Multi- 
purpose and sectional pieces, adaptable 
to use in different rooms, were more 
numerous, Traditional furniture manu- 
facturers also emphasized the trend 
shown last July (BW —Jul.19°47,p28) 
toward open stock, functional pieces. 
Quality improvement was marked every- 
where. 

Outstanding was the swing to mod- 

ern designs by “borax” manufacturers 
(makers of the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture usually carried by credit dealers). 
The huge, heavily carved, overstuffed 
suites of prewar days, upholstered in 
rose, taupe, and blue mohair, were in 
a minority at this year’s show. Leading 
upholstery color was green in all shades; 
reds, from pink to ruby, ran a close 
second. 
e Appliance Trends—New-model refrig- 
erators, washers, ironers, and dryers, 
electric and gas ranges, cleaners and 
other major appliances were on display 
in appliance manufacturers’ showrooms. 
The newest refrigerators have been re- 
designed to give larger storage space in 
the same size cabinets, more space for 
frozen foods. Most washer manufac- 
turers showed new-model automatic 
washers as well as conventional types. 
Both electric and gas ranges came 
equipped with automatic timing devices 
to turn heat on and off at set times. 

One gas range manufacturer, the 
Hardwick Stove Co., bucked the indus- 
try’s adoption of the table-top design. 
Hardwick introduced a modern version 
of the old-fashioned gas range with the 
oven placed at the side on a level with 
the cooking top. Output on this model 
will start in the spring. 
¢ Worry—Appliance manufacturers. are 
still worried more over material short- 
ages and prospects of higher wage and 
material costs than over possible con- 
sumer resistance to prices. They were 
hopeful that no further price increases 
would be necessary this year. But none 
indicated any intention of making price 
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“One more wiislake like 
this, Miss Smith, and...” 
. ¥ es 





One more mistake like this, Mr. Boss, and you'd better get 


wise. Why shouldn’t the girl make errors, working in the 
antiquated lighting of this office? Fatigue induced by eye- 
strain induced by bad lighting is the boss’s error, not the girl’s. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is the one essential business 
tool you can’t afford to be without if you want top efficiency 


from all your other business tools. 


Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting is a basic business tool that 
cuts errors, speeds production, reduces absenteeism, lowers 


employee turnover, raises employee loyalty. 


akefield Over-ALL Lighting is engineered to fit the task, 
no matter what that task is, in office, drafting room, store and 
school. Bad lighting is bad business. For enlightenment on what 
good lighting will do for you, write to The F. W Wakefield 


Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


CUakefielee Over ALL Lighting 


For Office - Drafting Room + Store and School ° 
A BASIC BUSINESS TOOL 














Asbestos...as priceless as jewels 









Nearly 2000 years ago, Pliny the Elder 
mistakenly tho t iat asbestos grew 
in the desert and becgme “habituated 
by the sun to resist fire!" He valued it 
as highly as precious jewels. 
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, An asbestos | 
deposit was found right inthe 42 
middle of New York City! Geologists im 
discovered itin 1810, at whatis 4 
now 59th Street and 10th Avenue. 


 Toregist the cold of the stratosphere 
¥. andfrictional heat inits earthward 
#e plunge, the German V-2 rocket 
contained asbestos insulation 
around its mixture lines! 












During 2 heavy gale, 
the $.5.Western Star 2am 
sank to the bottom. Wy 
When she was raised my 
Syeurs later, her K¢-M =a 
pipe insulation was 
still in good serviceable 
Condition! 


Think of it! Three years in Davy Jones’ locker... yet ready for 
use again when the ship was salvaged! That’s a sure-enough case 
of durability —the kind of durability you can expect from K&M 
Featherweight” 85% Magnesia pipe insulation. 


Of course, you get more than just durability from “Featherweight.” 
First, last and all the time, you can count on its high insulating 
efficiency. This combination of asbestos and magnesia is still one 
of the best industrial insulating materials ever discovered, for 
temperatures up to 600°F. 


“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is fire-proof, extremely light 
in weight, and mechanically strong enough to withstand all ordi- 
nary service conditions. Expert Kam Application Contractors, 
located strategically throughout the country, stand 
ready to serve your needs. Why not turn your 
insulation problems over to K&M? 


Nature made -Abisbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER ee PENNSYLVANIA 


N CANADA@ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., bTD. e MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG ond VANCOUVER 
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cuts like those announced on the ev 
of the market by General Electric an 
its afhliate, Hotpoint, Inc. (BW —Jan 
3'48,p25). 

Unit output in 1947 of all major ap 

pliances, except refrigerators, equaled 0: 
— the best prewar production. Bui . 
refrigerators and washers will remain 01 
the short supply list through most o: 
1948, manufacturers predicted. Vac 
uum cleaners, with production of 3 
million units in 1947 (compared with 
an average of 1.2-million before the war) 
were regarded as close to normal bal 
ance of supply and demand. But 
cleaner manufacturers plan a stepped 
up selling campaign to reach a broade: 
market than in the past (page 48). 
e Trends in Radio—New-model radio 
phonograph combinations, in good sup 
ply for the first time since the war. 
dominated the radio displays. 

Television sets ranged from Admiral’s 
$169.95 table model to G. E.’s $2,250 
all-in-one set with the largest screen 
for home use—18x24 in. Admiral’s 
three-in-one “Television Optional’ set 
attracted much attention. It includes 
matching television console, radio-phon- 
ograph, and record cabinet; they can be 
bought separately and matched at any 
time. The television console alone will 
retail for $299.95; the radio-phonograph, 
including FM, will also sell for $299.95. 

To sweeten the deal for dealers, Ad- 
miral will allow the full customary 
trade discount on the radio-phonograph 
unit, apply the shorter discount nor- 
mally allowed in the trade on television 
sets to the television unit only. (Cus- 
tomary trade practice up to now has 
been to apply the shorter television dis- 
count to sales of all combination tele- 
vision-radio-phonograph sets.) 



























CERAMIC TIME SAVER 


The common variety of dinnerware 
(a semivitreous ceramic) takes a number 
of costly furnace treatments in the mak- 
ing. To cut out one of these treat- 
ments, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. has a 
new product: an emulsion of wax in 
water to take the place of the starch 
that ware is ordinarily treated with to 
fill its pores. 

In the present process, the ware is 
varnished after the starch is applied. 
When the varnish dries to a certain de- 
gree of tackiness, decorative decalco- 
manias are put on. Then the piece is 
fired, a glaze applied, and the piece re- 
fined. 

The company recommends treating 
the piece with the wax in place of the 
starch and varnish. Ordinary atmos- 
phere will take the water out, leaving a 
tacky film on which the decal can be 
placed. Then the piece can be glazed 
and fired. Result: One complete firing 
is done away with; fuel and manufac- 
turing time saved. 
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FOR ITS NEW AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER 


In developing petroleum derivatives used in the farmer’s battle against bugs, blights, and 
fungi, Shell scientists work in comfort . . . in an atmosphere air conditioned by Westinghouse. 
For here air conditioning permits a precise control over temperature and humidity so that the 
exacting research conditions are always as wanted. 


More and more companies, like Shell, are turning to Westinghouse for such installations. 
Westinghouse is the only manufacturer of all the important component parts of an air-conditioning 
system, a fact that means money and time saved, and undivided equipment responsibility. 


Wherever engineered air can be profitably put to work, Westinghouse is ideally set up to help 
. .- not only in air conditioning, but also in drying, conveying, dust and fume removal, and 
electronic air cleaning. And speaking of profits, air conditioning pays big dividends . . . in 
better products, lower costs, improved working conditions, or higher output. The opportuni- 
ties are virtually limitless. Would you like to talk with our engineers about this in terms of 
your business? See your phone book for the nearest Westinghouse Air Conditioning Office or 
Distributor. Or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 11 Readville 


Street, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
J-80039 











LOOK UNDER 
YOUR PLANT 


for Lower Costs! 


@ Your company's property rights extend 
almost 4000 miles to the center of the 
earth. But within easy reach of a Deming 
Deep Well Turbine Pump may be a rich 






source of water to supply 
your entire plant needs af 
appreciable savings in cost. 


Even small companies have 
cut their water costs dras- 
tically with Deming Turbine 
Pumps. A typical example 
is the statement of a plant 
executive (name of com- 
pany on request): 

"Figuring conservatively, 
we know that our Deming 
Deep Well Turbine has 
saved us at least $2000.00 


onnually.” 


By utilizing their own natu- 
ral water supply right 
under, or near their plants, 
many companies have paid 





for the entire cost of their 
Deming Turbine Pumps 
through actual savings 
during the first year of 
operation! 


It costs nothing to investi- 
gate similar potential sav- 
ings for YOUR company. 
Write us for complete de- 
tails on how to go about it. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


530 Broadway 
Salem, Ohic 










Write for illustrated 
BULLETIN 4700-8 












DEMING 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 


The solid, substantial days of two 
decades ago returned to Grand Rapids, 
home of high-priced quality furniture 
production, this week. At the 140th 
semiannual furniture market, there was 

lenty of quality buying. The 196 ex- 
hibitors were generally pleased that the 
feverish purchasing pace of the imme- 
diate postwar period has ended, equally 
pleased that demand was still good. 

Like those who went to Chicago 


LIGHT WOODS, latex cushions are typical of new Widdicomb Furniture pieces 


Quality Furniture in Demand 


Grand Rapids show, which includes an increased number 
of modern pieces, produces substantial buying of top-grade merch- 
andise. More pieces displayed for “integrated” home furnishing. 










(page 28), buyers who flooded in from 
all parts of the country left high inven- 
tories back home. But more so than at 
Chicago, they bought anyway, appar- 
ently because they fear that prices might 
move up another notch. That’s a sharp 
about-face from their attitude last sum- 
mer, when their desultory ordering grew 
partly from expected price breaks. 

e No Break—The price break never 


came. In fact, after excess retail in- 
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Mail-Order Line Swings From Borax... 








$1995 $235 
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Montgomery Ward catalogs 
In 1920 featured furniture like these 
chaise-longues—hangovers from Victorian 
rococo. They were big sellers in the mass 


market the company appeals to 
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Mail-order buyers still had 
In 1930 little to choose except this 
selection of overstuffed chairs and couches— 
despite fact that modern pieces were becom- 
ing popular among big city dwellers 
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ventories had been partly worked off by 
fall, prices began to rise. At the Grand 
Rapids market last week, individual 
items had come up from 8% to 20%, 
averaging about 10%. They are sure 
to go even higher. 

Manufacturers told their outlets that 
their costs are still rising. Moreover, 
they say, the creeping advance of past 
months might get a big shove upward 
if auto plants in Michigan—bellwethers 
for wage levels throughout the state— 
concede new raises to their workers this 
spring. 

Retail buying—particularly of the high 

quality, expensive furniture that Grand 
Rapids prides itself on making—is going 
along at superlative levels. And it was the 
costlier exhibits that got the play at 
Grand Rapids; many of those lines were 
still being distributed on allocation to 
buyers, booked up one, two, and three 
cuttings ahead. 
e Little New—The 1948 January mar- 
ket did not show much that was new. 
But one significant note was a fur- 
ther increase in showings of modern 
furniture. There was a lot of talk over 
the modern display which was put on 
by the Company of Master Craftsmen, 
Inc., which manufactures for W. & G. 
Sloane, New York, and other quality 
stores. Two new groups made up the 
first postwar modern showings offered 
by this company. 

Another major design interest cen- 
tered on the idea of the “integrated 
home.” A few years ago the idea of 
integrated rooms—furnished with pecs 
with a uniform central design charac- 
teristic—-was talked about. That idea 


... 10 Modern 
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The company concedes that 


modern pieces are tops on 


Today 
the demand list of young homemakers. 
Advances in furniture-making methods al- 
low mass production and better quality 
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TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 








You know how plastics have im- 
proved performance of many prod- 
ucts. But do you realize how they 
have improved sales, too? 

Here are five ways modern manu- 
facturers have multiplied sales, cut 
unit sales costs and accelerated turn- 
over by converting to Monsanto 
Plastics: 

1, Add new styling or structural fea- 
tures . . . for example, bright colors, 
or light weight, or better electrical 
properties, or resistance to heat, 
acids, alkalies, etc. 

2. Provide unique, selling packages 
. .. for example, rigid, transparent 
“showcases” of Monsanto’s famous 
Vuepak* . . . or clever molded con- 
tainers of Lustron* or Resinox* 
(with attractive re-use features). 
3. Create sales-stimulating premiums 
. .. colorful, economical, distinctive, 
mass-produced Monsanto plastic 
premiums make promotions, radio 
shows and sales campaigns click. 

4, Create models, miniatures, trade- 
mark characters . . . These plastic 
products make ideal selling aids. 
Also, operating models in transpar- 
ent plastic vitalize demonstrations. 
5. Make eye-catching displays... 
Counter displays, companion “deals”, 
dispensers, exhibits, window or store 
display accessories, do a better job 
when made or styled of modern, 
colorful, durable plastics. 

It may pay you to check this list 
over with your sales manager .. . 
then check with Monsanto. You can 
use the handy coupon below. 


Is this hot 
enough for you? 


A new thermoplastic, 

Lustrex, makes pos- 

sible the utilization 
of plastics in many applications 
where its advantages have been ruled 
out hitherto: housewares, nursery, 
surgical, hospital supplies. Lustrex 
(1) will withstand immersion in 
scalding water, (2) has a heat dis- 
tortion point 16° F. above regular 
polystyrene, (3) speeds up molding 
cycles as much as 20%, (4) offers su- 
perior flexural and impact strength, 
(5) is competitive in price. Ask your 
molder or send for complete techni- 
cal data. 
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Your Plastics Questions Answered 


Every week ten picked plastics experts sit 
down at Monsanto's Springfield offices to an- 
swer questions asked by manufacturers and 
molders from all over the world. “Is my idea 
practical?” “How do I get started with 
plastics?” “Should I use a thermosetting or 
thermoplastic material?” “How much should 
this product cost?” “Do you know a good 
injection molder in my territory?” . .. You 
are invited to use Monsanto Plastics Techni- 
cal Council. Submit your problem with the 
coupon below. 


Plastics Progress .. . 


In order to make its supply of formaldehyde 
for thermosetting plastics more certain, Mon- 
santo has under construction at Springfield, 
Mass., a new formaldehyde plant, to be ready 
the second quarter in 1948. = * Rex. U.S. Pat. of 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Plastics Division 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Information (12 basic Monsanto Plastics) 


Special 
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has now extended to the furnishing of 
the entire household. 

e For Whole House—Several manufac- 
turers showed furniture for the entirc 
house. Built around one central styling 
approach, it can be shifted from onc 
room to another without impairing 
decorative values. 

New finishes were also spotted 

among the exhibits, and a number of 
new fabrics were also in evidence. In- 
terestingly enough, the new fabrics at 
Grand Rapids were received rather cas- 
ually, in contrast to the attention that 
the buyers were giving to the furniture 
groups. 
e Wrought Iron and Aluminum—Al! 
furniture makers were interested in the 
drive by manufacturers of wrought iron 
pieces to expand their markets by sell- 
ing adaptations for use inside the house, 
as well as for gardens, sunporches, and 
the like. Plenty of wrought iron was 
shown. 

Interesting in this respect was a sub- 
stitution at one exhibit of cast alu- 
minum for wrought iron. The advan- 
tage: lighter weight. The appearance of 
some of these pieces was further varied 
by coating them with a film of nylon. 
This lent warmth, a softer feel, and gave 
an opportunity for adding new colors 
to such pieces. 


TEST FOR LIGHTS 


No surrealistic nightmare, this 20-sided room 
is an actual research laboratory. It is used 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. for effi- 
ciency tests on its lighting units. 

The chamber is technically known as an 
icosahedron. It’s built like a huge Easter 
egg shell, opens in two halves. After candle- 
power readings of the light have been made 
from all angles, the total efficiency of the 
unit being tested is measured by a photocell. 
For this, the room’s 20 flat sides, which are 
painted white, provide perfect reflection. 
Brightness of this reflection is recorded on 
the photocell. 
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Preposterous, you say. 

Well, probably so. It’s just a way of saying that 
no matter what your shipping problem is, the Nor- 
folk and Western is equipped and ready to help you 
solve it. 

Proven ability to handle unusual assignments 
as well as the usual ones, is based on long experience 


++. modern, efficient equipment... skilled, 


conscientious e:mployees . . . up-to-date operating 


methods . . . and roadbeds and trackage built for 
fast, safe transportation . . . which all adds up to 
Precision Transportation. 








Norfolk and Western freight representatives are 
located in principal cities throughout the United 
States. Their long experience in railway trans- 
portation ... their daily, close association with 
thousands of shippers . . . their intimate under- 
standing of their railroad and the close cooperation 
it gives them, qualify each of them to serve you — 
to help you handle the “tigers” that come to your 
desk, without obligation. N. & W. freight repre- 
sentatives are as near as your telephone. Call on 
them at any time. 





RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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There’s not a soul on the shipping platform. It’s quiet. Then... 
swish . . . a shipping case rolls past and disappears into the boxcar. 
Then another . . . and another. They keep coming . . . faster 

and faster. And still no human hand appears. 


What goes on? Back in the warehouse one lone man is putting 
shipping cases on a Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor. They move by 
the free force of gravity... around curves. ..on the straightaways... 
across the platform and into the car. Another man stacks them as 
they come off the line. It’s as simple as that... all done with a 
skeleton crew... in an amazingly short time. 


Rapids-Standard makes other material handling equipment, too... 
including Power Boosters for stacking, loading, unloading, and as a 
booster in gravity lines . . . Floor-Veyors for lifting and lowering from 
one floor to another. This equipment is increasing production . .. 
reducing costs ... paying for itself . . . in hundreds of 

businesses and industries. 


You'll find it worth while to analyze your handling system. In fact, 
we'll do it for you without obligation. Perhaps we can show you how 
this modern equipment can be applied to your business. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC., 306 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Your local Rapids-Standard representative is listed in your classified telephone directory. 


IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE 
Here’s an example of the way two men 
with a Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor 
move goods from storage or shipping 
room direct to car. 


Kayide-Slamdlard S 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 











SHOWMANSHIP at home furnishings ex- 
hibits put rugs in the fashion parade 





Glamor in Rugs 

Carpet industry injects 
showmanship into its selling, im- 
proves its designs in order to 
jack up demand. 


Carpet-selling has been given a shot 
of showmanship. There may not al- 
ways be attractive models (above) to 
show new Axminsters and chenilles, but 
this week’s home furnishings show in 
Chicago (page 28)—and an earlier one 
in New York—served notice that rug- 
merchandising is getting the glamor 
treatment. 

At Chicago the merchants found that 

the conservative carpet industry had 
caught up with the times. Floor cover- 
ings were promoted as having their own 
“new look.” Buyers who were unhappy 
about costs had their attention shifted 
to improved style. 
e Price Boost Defended—The manufac- 
turers admitted that retail prices were 
35% to 40% above 1941 and 18% 
above former OPA ceilings. But they 
say this is less than boosts of many other 
consumer products. What price re- 
sistance that has shown up so far has 
yet to cause nightmares among mill 
owners. Demand remains powerful 
enough to force continued allocation of 
deliveries. 

However, exhibitors had one remind- 
er that there is no guarantee of a rosy 
future. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. an- 
nounced that it would boost allotments 
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Power can be taken off wherever 
needed with this convenient, flexible 
and economical distribution system. 


Power where you want it — with 
Trumbull FLEX-A-POWER Plug-In 
Busways—gives you maximum flexibility 
in machine arrangement without the 
cost and nuisance of rewiring each time 
you change the layout. 

With FLEX-A-POWER Plug-In Bus- 
ways covering your whole plant, you can 


move a machine or a whole line of 
machines with no interruption of power. 
Convenient outlets every 12 inches per- 
mit plug-ins right at the load. 

Even when major changeovers require 
moving an entire department, the FLEX- 
A-POWER system can be moved along, 
too — dismantled, removed and rein- 
stalled quickly, with practically 100% 
use of all materials. 

That’s because every part of a Trum- 
bull Busway System is prefabricated, 








_ For Fast 


Relocate machines with no delays for rewiring 


which of course reduces original in- 
stallation and construction costs. FLEX- 
A-POWER is stocked in standard 10 
foot lengths and is available in capacities 
from 250 to 1000 amp. with all neces- 
sary fittings and accessories. 

Send for Bulletin. THE TRUMBULL 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
Plainville, Conn. Other factories at Nor- 
wood, Ohio « San Francisco e Seattle e 
N. Hollywood. Sales offices and repre- 
sentatives in all important cities. 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 
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ae HIGHER you stack 
the LOWER your cost/ 


MOBILIFT 


“Tiers to the Top’ 


Those upper levels of your storage space 
—are you taking full advantage of them? 
MOBILIFT’s high lift elevator is de- 
signed to spot loads on the third or 
fourth tier as easily as at floor level—an 
advantage that cuts your costs in many 
ways. 












@ Makes overhead space productive. 
@ Eliminates back-breaking muscle methods. 


@ Lifts materials too heevy for hand 
stacking. 


@ Clears floor space for extra production. 


@ It’s safer —it’s faster — it’s less expensive. 


High stacking is only one of the many ways 
MOBILIFT can cut your storage and mate- 
rials handling costs. Let one of our representa- 
tives show you how 


MOBILIFT operation, 


58-15 35th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 South Parkway, 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


1113 Spring Street N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


725 Second St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


MOBILIFT 


Woves Materials like a Giaut! 





MOBILIFT CORPORATION, 835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 


40 


you can save with a 








to dealers during January, whic! 
brought talk of counter moves fron 
competitors. 

e Fashion Technique—Carpet make: 
used a fashion-parade technique at Ch: 
cago to dramatize their new emphasi 
on color and style. The show was pr 
duced by the Manufacturers’ Carpet In 
stitute, Inc., at the Palmer House. |: 
had all the devices of the garment 
trade’s fashion revue—beautiful models. 
runways, music, selling comment on 
each item. The girls strutted on th« 
flood-lighted runway carrying mounted 
carpet samples—each draped with a 
complimentary swatch of curtain fabric. 

One of the highlights was the rede 
sign job done to make it possible to 
live comfortably with an Axminster. 
This medium-price type formerly came 
in unbridled colors which snarled at 
curtains and upholstery. Crude dyes 
and raw outlines have given way to 
quiet designs. Main emphasis in all 
types is on making the floor covering 
agree with all other elements in a room’s 
decoration. 

A major device in the Carpet Insti 
tute campaign is a fool-proof color 
scheme to enable retailers and shop- 
pers to plan complete rooms by using 
15 basic colors (BW—Jun.28’47,p56). 

e The Problem—A Carpet Institute sur- 
vey showed that in 1941 one of every 
five American living rooms was without 
carpet or rug; that four out of ten din- 
ing rooms and five out of ten bedrooms 
were bare; that annual carpet sales per 
family had dipped from 4 sq. yd. in 
1899, to 1.6 sq. yd. during 1935-1940. 

The only answer to the sales slump 

was better design and improved pro- 
motion. Today retail salesmen are being 
taught fundamentals of decoration to 
help customers make selections. Stores 
are being urged to place carpet depart- 
ments nearer the main streams of 
buyer traffic. At the mill end, new tex- 
tures and patterns keep pace with mod- 
ern tastes. 
e Raw Materials Problem—International 
and intranational feuds are a principal 
worry to carpet makers. They use very 
coarse wools—none of which is produced 
in the U. S. Main sources are India, 
China, and the Near East, where many 
a shepherd is more interested now in 
rupturing the neck of a fellow citizen 
than in getting his shearings to Ameri- 
can looms. India also furnishes the jute 
for carpet backing. 

Effect of mayherh on commerce is re- 
flected in import figures. Some 135-mil- 
lion lb. of carpet wools were brought 
into the U.S. during 1946, but only 
100-million Ib. in 1947. Prices rose 
from 12% to 15% between the two 
years. At the beginning of 1947 the 
industry was comforted by a carpet-wool 
stock of some 141-million Ib. By last 
September this reserve had slipped to 
108-million Ib. 
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@ Every window opening in the 26-story, com- 
letely air-conditioned John Hancock Mutual Life 
nsurance Building in Boston is being glazed with 

Thermopane to provide maximum air conditioning 

efficiency. Architects: Cram & Fergusor, Boston. 

















@ Gedl Vame tv GLESS 





LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 





ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane 





John Hancock Mutual Life Building being 
glazed with 16,205 L-0-F Glass Insulating 


units for greater comfort, clearer vision. 


Architects and engineers for Boston’s newest 
skyscraper chose Thermopane for all windows 
because it is the most modern glazing ma- 
terial available. 

Providing year-round insulation, Thermo- 
pane is composed of two or more panes of 
glass, separated by a hermetically sealed 
air space. Its advantages include: more 
accurate and economic control of air condi- 
tioning equipment...reduced heat loss 
through glass... minimization of roomside 
condensation with controlled humidity and 
temperature ...reduced sound transmission 
... and, of course, greater comfort. Because 
of Thermopane’s metal-to-glass seal, dirt and 
moisture cannot enter the air space. 

Thermopane is available through L-O:F 
Glass Distributors. Over 60 uaulowl sizes 
facilitate its use in the windows of both new 
and old buildings. 

Complete information available upon re- 

est. Lites Onene-Ford Glass Company, 
118 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 

















Sunroc 


. Super 





MORE THAN 
A WATER COOLER 


MORE FHAN 
A REFRIGERATOR 


HERE IT Is... superbly styled, 
and with its triple functions 
expertly engineered by Sunroc. 
Generous ice-cube compartment; 
ample refrigerated storage-space; 
an unfailing source of properly 
chilled drinking water. 

Sunroc leadership was never 
more apparent than in this strik- 
ingly modern, supremely efficient 
and convenient combination cooler 

. . an auxiliary refrigerator for the 
home and a real necessity in the 
office. Write Dept. BW-1 for full 
information. 
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How Cigarette Brands Line Up 


Estimated 1947 Sales 


Billions of Cigarettes 


% of Total Domestic 


Brand Total Export Domestic 1947 1946 (Rev.., 

SS ee ee 113.5 7.0 106.5 31.6 31.2 
(American Tobacco) 

NN ee ae Os os wes 3 0 a 100.2 5.5 94.7 28.1 26.9 
(R. J. Reynolds) 

CeOerreE i ook oe ccs rae: 6S 69.0 20.5 20.6 
(Liggett & Myers) 

Pee WANE si. ck has eee 27.5 4.5 23.0 6.8 7.0 
(Philip Morris) 

OM Ge 2 eA eee 16.6 2.0 14.6 4.3 48 
(P. Lorillard) 

eT PEG ee nee 11.5 11.5 : 3.4 3.1 
(American Cigarette & Cigar) 

WE =< a nis ess Cue roe ee ee 6.0 fe 3.9 1.6 1.4 
(Brown & Williamson) 

WU ss CHa ke 5.5 4.0 1.5 a 6 
(Brown & Williamson) 

RE pet EO aS 4.5 a. 4.0 1.2 1.2 
(Brown & Williamson) 

Bo eae ee pee 5 oye i nae 3.6 3.6 1.1 6 
(American Tobacco) 

phennel se ere as 1.2 1.2 A 3 
(Stephano Bros.) 

Miscellaneous .............. 47 3.0 1.7 r. 2.3 

Vee 368.3 31.5 3368 100.0 100.0 


Cigarette Sales 5% Over 


‘A6 


Big Three—American Tobacco, R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & 
Myers—take even bigger chunk of the lead as total sales hit 
368-billion cigarettes. Foreign market is still way up. 


For the eighth straight year, cigarette 
sales have leap-frogged to new heights. 
In 1947, total sales of the industry hit 
368-billion, a 5% increase over 1946's 
351-billion. Such are the results of a 
survey completed for Business Week 
this week by Prof. Charles W. Wil- 
liams (University of Louisville), expert 
on tobacco industry trends. 

e Big Three—As important as the over- 
all sales, of course, is who got them. 
Here the conclusion is plain: The “Big 
Three” (American Tobacco, R. J. 
Reynolds, Liggett & Myers) increased 
their stature when stacked up against 


‘smaller competitors. In 1946, this trio 


did 82.4% of the total cigarette busi- 
ness (BW —Feb.8’47,p38); last year the 
proportion rose to 84.7%. 

Lucky Strikes’ (American Tobacco) 
sales boomed up to 113.5-billion (more 
cigarettes than the whole industry sold 
as late as 1932). 





Camels (R. J. Reynolds) showed the 
biggest increase of any single brand: It 
moved up from 91.5-billion in 1946 to 
just over the 100-billion mark in 1947. 
Camels had been rationed to the trade 
during the war. But last February, 
Reynolds dumped allocations. ‘The trade 
began speculating on whether or not 
Camel might get back into first place, 
which it lost to Luckies just before the 
war. 

Chesterfield (Liggett & Myers) con- 
tinued in traditional third place. It 
gained about 3-billion cigarettes. But in 
spite of their high popularity in the 
East, Chesterfields barely held their 
own percentagewise. 

Philip Morris has been firm fourth 


.place holder for several years. Its sales 


increased slightly last year, but the 
company failed to maintain its relative 
osition in the industry. 

Pall Mall and Tareyton are the prize 
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UPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, have for some time 
been making the conventioncl type of steam 
generators. (Among their custoniers are such out- 
standing organizations as New York Central R.R., 
Western Electric Co., Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., The Austin Co.) 


While their steam generator enjoyed wide accep- 
tance in industry, they aspired to do better. They 
sought to design a generator which would min- 
imize costly piping, obviate the need of numerous 
small openings (which collect sediment), decrease 
the number of joints and thus lessen possibilities 
of leakage. 


WeldOlets*, for welded branch pipe outlets, 
solved their problem. With this unique fitting, 
they produced a generator using only one 
water column, and on which there are ten 
WeldOlet Fittings. The result is more positive 
operation of automatic controls—simplified op- 
eration—and elimination of the need for com- 
plicated threaded piping. 


The foregoing is only one of scores of case 
histories proving the economy and efficiency of 
WeldOlets*. These patented fittings are 
welded to pipes wherever outlets are required. 
They are safe, efficient, economical, eusy to install. 
Write today for our WeldOlet folder, giving the 
unique WeldOlet story in detail. 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS 
Forged Fittings Division, 368 Green Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 





YOu GET 7 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


WITH WELDOLETS*. ee 

. Full pipe strength 

. Ease of installation (no forming, fitting, aligning, 
beveling) 

3. Ease of inspection (icicles, weld metal and flash 
easily seen—easily removed) 

. Improved flow conditions 

. Uniform appearance 

- Streamlined—light in weight 

Lower finished-job cost 


NN 


NGQusb 



























Eliminates costly pipe threading, 
provides full strength at joint and 
full flow. 


The new Superior Steam Generator 
with single water column design 
made possible by use of WeldOlets*. 








LETS 


PAT. IN U.S. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOR WELDED BRANCH PIPE OUTLETS 


When you want Bonney Welding Outlets, ask for WeldOlets 


WELD 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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MODERN MELODY 


™ FOO 


The jungle telegraph was a simple affair — a hollow log and 
a couple of skins. To bind it together, all that was needed 





was a thong or a length of tough vine. 

Your new radio, on the other hand, is a very complicated 
mechanism. Well over 300 parts and assemblies go into the 
average model. Radios’ increasing complexity has created a 


host of new and unusual fastening problems. To meet these 
demands . . . and often to anticipate them ... United-Carr and 
its subsidiaries have created a large number of new products 
for the electronics industry. A representative few of these 
are shown at the right. They have been specifically designed 
to speed production, cut costs, make a finer finished product. 
When you are faced with a fastening problem suitable to 
volume production, follow the lead of, increasing numbers 
of alert manufacturers: let United-Carr’s engineers sit in on it. 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 


MAKERS C STENERS 











SPACER SLEEVE 


RADIO TUBE SOCKET 


® 


IDLER PULLEY 


FB. 


GROUNDING CUP 





colts in the American Tobacco Co 
stable. Both surprised the trade 
showing healthy gains again this yc 
With its three brands—Luckies, P 
Mall, and Tareyton—American now h 
a record sales total of more than |? 
billion cigarettes for the year. When : 
1947 financial statement is made pub 
in a few weeks, the company may w 
show the healthiest net profit in 
history. 

One thing is sure: The whole indu 
try will report very handsome profit 
e Exports Good—Big surprise of th: 
year was the way exports behaved. | 
had been assumed that the return « 
millions of American troops, plus t] 
economic chaos abroad, would cause e) 
port sales to slump violently. Instead 
31.5-billion cigarettes (nearly 10% o 
all sales) were shipped to foreign coun 
tries. 

There were two main reasons fo 
this: (1) The G.Is had done a to, 
selling job for American cigarette: 
among the Europeans; and (2) the cig 
arette manufacturers themselves havc 
plugged American brands in all parts 
of the world. 

e Production Record—A minor surprise 
was the new monthly production rec 
















WHAT CAME FIRST? 


Spinning a story in pictures, this promotion 
exhibit charts the progress of an Onondaga 
fabric from yarn to finished product. The 
display is part of a year-around “Fashions in 
Fabric” program presented by three New 
York wholesale houses; Arkay Junior Frocks, 
Inc.; Margot Dresses, Inc.; and Junior For- 
mals, Inc., at the Margot showroom. Its 
purpose: an educational quickie for ready-to- 
wear buyers and stylists. Exhibits change 
every two or three weeks, feature new fabrics 
from a number of manufacturers. It’s pro- 
motion that works two ways: for the whole- 
sale house, and for the textile maker. 
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Conveniently-packaged, space- 
saving V*S Drives are avail- 
able from 1 to 200 hp. 


*T wo or more motors may be operated 
simultaneously trom a single Control 


RELIANCE 


QUICK, SMOOTH 
STARTS and STOPS 


CONTROLLED 
ACCELERATION 


INCHING 
and REVERSING 


Reliance V*S is the simplest, most efficient 

and most economical means yet known to 

industry of providing Adjustable speeds from 

A-c. Circuits. And it’s All-electric! V*S offers many operating features, including 
an infinite range of stepless speed changes—inching for close inspection— 
controlled acceleration and deceleration—maintenance of proper tension for 
roll-fed materials—reversal at any point desired. All V*S functions can be con- 
trolled automatically or manually, at the machine or from remote stations. For 
unlimited flexibility of machine operation—with savings that quickly pay for 
the installation—investigate V*S today. Write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road 2 Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. © Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Dallas » Denver « Detroit « Gary 
Grond Re Rapids ¢ Greenville, S, C. * Houston « Konsos City . Knoxville © Little Rock © Los Angeles * Milwaukee 
Pinnconets . : New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh fortend, Ore. ¢ Roanoke, Va. # Rockford 

St. Louis Francisco ¢ Seattle « Syracuse « Tampa e Tulsa « Washington, D. C. « Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*%S, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power” 





ord (33-billion cigarettes), set in Oct: 
ber, 1947, Although it probably cam 
from the usual pre-Christmas deal< 
stocking, it was the highest figure fi 
any month in history. 

In the face of all this prosperit 
factory prices haven’t gone up. All th 
major cigarette makers are selling the: 
products for $7.38 per 1,000—same a 
in 1946, 

e Reasons—On the surface, there seen 
to be sufficient reasons for raising th 
en price: 
comer : a ang! ward e Leaf tobacco is currently selling a 
5 s to . : ; 
1, Bncoursée 8 ne to the Neto mcael..of near-record prices at th 
e Labor costs have jumped about 10% 
during the past year. 
On the other hand, these factor 





. “4 are grimmer on paper than in reality 

Here, indeed, is an able, Gc tae tina tee Setincons weed 10. 
ki ke ] are several years old, hence were pur 

chased when prices weren’t at today’s 

statesman uce P rop OSAL...« levels. And lator represents only a tiny 


part of the cost of a cigarette; so the 


the N.A.M.’s 12-point program; and Step 6 in 
particular is a statement of both valid duty and 
brilliant opportunity—a call not merely to plan 
wisely but to “do something about it!” 


There’s a good tool at hand—designed for the 
job, proved by its distinguished record for speed- 
ing production, breaking bottlenecks, cutting 
costs to a minimum: the Clark Method of material 
handling. : 

Practically every business that handles materials 
has many opportunities for rich savings that easily 
can be won by planned use of Clark machines. 


Today, alert management in thousands of busi- 
nesses is diligently seeking new ways to use Clark 
machines— 

@ recognizing each new application as an 
additional opportunity to speed production 
and to cut production cost; benefits of in- 
creased productivity that can instantly be 
passed along to the public. 

















Look into this better way — with its many 


extraordinary opportunities for big savings. Clark 
can help you—will bring to you, at no cost or 


obligation, all this company’s unequalled expe- 
rience in material handling. Write us. _.. PUTS STEAM ON IRON 


Last year, General Mills, Inc., diversified 
with a flurry of household utensils, including 


GAS ano ELECTRIC POWERED an iron (BW—Jun.29'46,p70). Now ~ 
CLARK fo Ri TRUCKS | ST SS seet 


iron to a household-size steam iron. 
AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS The device looks like a small boat with 


an oversize outboard motor. The iron rests 
in the steam cradle, attached with a spring 
latch (below). The attachment, General 
Mills says, gives the housewife the advantage 
of a steam iron without giving up the han- 
- | dling ease of a dry iron. The company has 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 42, MICH. booked deliveries to dealers for February 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD and March, 
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makers have simply absorbed wage 
boosts. 

e An Intangible—For what it’s worth, 
you can add one intangible factor to rea- 
sons for not raising prices: fear of anti- 
trust prosecution. The minute one 
cigarette company raised prices, the 
rest would follow. 

In the famed antitrust suit of 1941 

(BW—Nov.8’41,p17) the government 
made a big to-do about just such actions 
in the industry’s past. Thurman Arnold 
alleged it was pure collusion. 
e Eyes Abroad—Meantime, the concen- 
tration of smoke sales in the hands of 
most of the “Big Three” is causing 
some smaller companies to think about 
a hedge for their future. They see that 
hedge in bigger foreign sales. ‘Thus they 
are getting set to plug a Marshall Plan 
of their own—along with some other 
small industries. 


GRAIN CO-OP WINS ROUND 


The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
lost a legal round last week in its battle 
against the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. But in losing the round, it 
found a new line of attack with which 
to continue the battle. 

Here’s what happened: G. T. A., one 
of the biggest co-ops in the country, 
operates on the Minneapolis exchange. 
G. T. A. sometimes buys for its own ac- 
count grain consigned to it. for sale by 
its members—in other words, it acts ag 

rincipal and broker on the same deal 

(BW—Mar.15’47,p78). The exchange 
asked the local federal court for a declar- 
atory judgment that this practice vio- 
lates exchange rules. 

Federal Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye 
dismissed the suit. But he rejected a 
G. T. A. claim that the federal court 
had no jurisdiction. And he pointed 
out that the exchange “has certain rule- 
making powers under the Commodity 
Exchange Act.” 

Hence, the next move by the ex- 
change will probably be a direct com- 
plaint to the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority in Washington that G. T. A. 
is violating exchange rules. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Latin Ameri- 


can expansion program (BW—Oct.12 
’46,p75) is beginning to assume sizable 
proportions. Last week the big mail- 
order house announced that it has pur- 
chased property in Caracas, Venezuela; 
it will begin erection of a department 
store there later this year. 

First move into the Latin American 
retail field came in 1942, when Sears 
opened a store in Havana, Cuba. A 
year ago it opened a large department 
store in Mexico City. Stores are also 
being built in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
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HINDE & DAUCH 
Dp — Grafesmen In Corrugated 

















if you make 
AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT OR 


Residential Stokers 
Blowers 
Househoid Appliances 
Record Changers 
Business Machines 
Projectors 
Air Compressors 
Pumping Equipmen? 
Vending Machines 
Milking Machines 
Motor Scooters 
Trucks, Buves, Tractors 
Internal Combustion 
Engines 
industrial Trucks 
Generator Sets 
Aircraft 
Aircraft Radio, Etc. 


SPECIFY 
The Lord Vibration Control 
System in your product and 
increase your product sales 





VDL 





For Smooth, Hushed Operation 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. Specifies 
LORD VIBRATION CONTROL SYSTEM 


Micchett Manufacturing Company’s de- 
signers left nothing out when they planned 
this new Room Air Conditioner—it cools, 
dehumidifies, filters, circulates, and venti- 
lates. And to these five features of atmos- 
pheric “balanced comfort” they added an 
important sixth feature—a Lord Vibration 
Control System. The compressor is sus- 
pended on Lord Shear Type Bonded Rub- 
ber Mountings to achieve quiet operation 
free from annoying vibration and to gain 
complete customer satisfaction. 


Lord Mountings add sales appeal 
wherever they are installed, for they sub- 
stitute quiet comfort for disturbing noise 
and vibration; they improve the perform- 
ance and extend the life of your product. 
Whether you manufacture delicate instru- 
ments that weigh ounces, or heavy ma- 
chines that weigh tons, a Lord Vibration 
Control System can help you maintain a 
rising sales curve. 


Here are 2 Bulletins worth having: 
® No. 104—-Vibration Control 
@ No. 106—WMultiplane Mountings 


Send for your copies today 











HOME DEMONSTRATION of vacuum 
cleaners regains favor as a sales technique 


Sales Job Ahead 


Report shows half of elec- 
trified homes don’t have vacuun 
cleaners; makers see change in 
selling techniques indicated. 


Last year the makers of vacuun 

cleaners sold their heads off. Som > 
companies report that they doubled th: 
number of sales made in their best pr 
war year. 
e Report—But last week, as the indus 
try’s executives got down to business fo: 
1948, they were in a serious mood. For 
on many a desk lay a disturbing rc 
search report from Daniel Starch & 
Staff: More than half the families living 
in electrically wired homes do not have 
vacuum sweepers. To manufacturers, 
this means two things: 

(1) To be sure, a tremendous new 
market still exists for vacuum cleaners; 

(2) But present sales methods may 
have to be modified, overhauled, mod 
ernized—and that could mean higher 
sales costs. 

e Record—During the first 11 months 
of 1947 the industry turned out a record 
3,429,673 cleaners. Yet Starch found 
that more than 15-million of the na- 
tion’s 30-million wired homes were stil! . 
using the broom, the carpet sweeper, or 
oing uncleaned. Of the nonowners, 
8% said they couldn’t afford a vacuum 
cleaner; 16% stated they found other 
cleaning tools satisfactory. And 17% 
said they had no rugs. 

To help the industry in planning its 
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sales approach, the Starch staff also 
asked the nonowners the main reasons 
that they cleaned their homes at all. 
About half said for “health and sani- 
tation.” More than a fourth replied to 
“prolong and protect life of possessions”; 
the rest want to “‘maintain appearance.” 
e Sales Approach—The results of the 
survey are already influencing manu- 
facturers’ 1948 selling campaigns. 

One job is to convince nonowners 
that vacuum cleaners are not expensive. 
(The survey showed that some non- 
owners thought vacuums cost as much 
as $200; actually prices hover around 
$70.) 

And the housewives’ apparent pre- 

occupation with sanitation will deter- 
mine the pitch of many advertising 
campaigns; the purchase of a vacuum 
cleaner will be plugged as an invest- 
ment in health. 
e Trends—The problem of distribution 
systems, however, is of even greater in- 
terest to manufacturers and dealers. 
During the thirties the picture of the 
door-to-door vacuum salesman was as 
familiar as that of the brush salesman or 
the magazine vendor working his way 
through college. 

In the early forties the trend was 
reversed; many companies dropped 
home salesmen and set up systems 
which involved distributors, dealers, and 
department stores. Now a lot of them 
are wondering whether they did the 
right thing. 

Few of the cleaner-makers are off- 
cially advocating the house-to-house 
technique. But they point out that 
the largest clusters of sales are where 
distributors are ringing doorbells. 

e Pros and Cons—Besides clinching 
sales more easily and quickly, the home 
demonstration has other virtues, say 
the manufacturers. One is that the 
housewife puts up less resistance to 
price than the customer in a store. And 
she is more likely to buy extra gadgets. 

Ringing doorbells has its drawbacks, 
too; the manufacturers are weighing 
these carefully before going bazk to a 
door-to-door marketing program. Home 
selling costs more. And even though no 
store building is required for selling, it’s 
usually necessary to maintain a service 
establishment in the sales area. 

All manufacturers are studying the 
distribution problem carefully. Right 
now, they are meeting it in several 
ways: 

Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. is con- 
centrating on sales to distributors. Some 
of the company’s distributors are sell- 
ing house-to-house; others through re- 
tail outlets. Premier feels that this 
choice is up to the distributor; a manu- 
facturer cannot satisfactorily maintain 
both types of sales organizations. 

Eureka-Williams Co.—which has 
tried just about every selling system 
there is (BW—Aug.31’46,p42)—sells its 
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IT COSTS ONLY 3¢ A DAY 


TO GIVE YOUR 


Wouldn’t you rather eat in a res- 
taurant that’s quiet rather than 
put up with the nerve-wracking 
din of clattering dishes, jangling 
silverware, and loud voices? 
Most people would. In any busi- 
ness that serves the public—and 
in schools, hospitals, and offices, 
too, it pays to assure quiet with 
a Cushiontone® ceiling. 

Cushiontone is an economical 
investment. Just 3¢ a day, fig- 
ured over three or four years, 
installs Cushiontone over the av- 
erage seating area of 20 square 
feet per patron. 

Up to 75% of the noise that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 
484 deep fibrous holes of 
each 12” square of this 


PATRONS QUIET 


material. And even repainting 
won't affect this unusually high 
acoustical efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone ceil- 
ings are easy to maintain. They 
provide extra insulation, and 
their high light-reflective quality 
makes rooms brighter. Let your 
local Armstrong contractor prove 
to you the economy of a Cush- 
iontone ceiling. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Restaurant Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4701 
Walnut Street, Lancaster, Penna. 








ARMSTRONG’'S CUSHIONTONE 
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Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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e this 
utck Source 


of Money 


help your business make more profit 


ANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS have dis- 
M covered that they can secure many advantages 
... not offered by commercial time loans . . . under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. In the past five years 
they have used this plan to a total of more than ONE 


BILLION DOLLARS. 


If your company needs additional money quickly, you 
will find this plan more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. You may find that 
you would have to secure a rate of 4% per annum, or 
less, on a commercial time loan to keep the cost com- 
parable. And you will find that this plan frees you from 
worries about renewals, calls, and periodic clean-ups 
of your loans. It involves no interference with your 
management, places no restrictions on your operations. 


Whether your business needs thousands or millions, 
send for our book, “A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business.” It gives the complete story, with case 
histories and actual dollars-and-cents comparisons, of 
the cost of money under our plan vs. time loans. Just 
phone or write the nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 
New York 17 * Chicago 6 « Los Angeles 14 ¢ San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore...and other offices in more than 300 cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
‘eye 


§29000,000 


f j sy pit 
Capital and Surptus 


BALTIMORE 2, MP. 
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cleaners through some 68 distriputo: 
Unlike many competitors, Eureka d 
courages door-to-door selling. The co: 
pany is relying on heavy advertis), 
and promotion to overcome the adva 
tage the doorbell-ringers may have. | 
addition, Eureka hopes to spur sal 
with a new, low-priced upright clean 

Apex Electric Mfg. Co. Reedics it 
sales through distributors who, in tu: 
sell to dealers. In this case it is tl 
dealers who are sponsoring door-to-do 
merchandising. Few of the distributo 
have organized their own home-sellin 
groups. 

P. A. Geier Co. (Royal vacuum cleai 
ers) also concentrates on sales to di 
‘ributors. But about half the distrib: 
tors’ dealers now split their sales forces 
between the stores and house-to-house 
canvassing. And the trend toward door 
bell-ringing is gaining. 

Electrolux Corp. -is an example of a 
company which never left the home- 
demonstration fold. The company is 
convinced that this method sells more 
cleaners. 

Hoover Co., on the other hand, has 
modified its selling plans to include 
sales both through retail outlets and by 
canvassing. 

Lewyt Corp., a newcomer to the fiel: 
in 1947 (BW—Jan.4’47,p43), is leavin; 
retail sales up to its distributors an: 
their dealers. But the company is strong 
for the home-demonstration method. A 
unique twist in Lewyt’s technique is the 
after-sale home tryout to show the 


PROVING IT’S IN THE BAG 


A “show window” in these Vent-Vu paper 
bags gives customers a good look at their 
Idaho tubers before they buy. The opening 
is screened with cotton mesh, bonded with 
a special adhesive between the layers oi 
paper. Union Bag & Paper Corp. developed 





a special machine to make these bags. 
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] Busy Bob, the Businessman, came bustling from the 
e West and registered at Statler, where you really are a 
guest. Said Bob: “I’ve got no time to play, I’m busy 
as can be; I know your service here is swell, but please, 
don’t bother me!” 

















2 We left him in his Statler room, prepared to work 
e like crazy, but here the rooms are restful—and shortly 
Bob felt lazy. He liked the comfort of his chair, he 
liked the radio. Said Bob: “I think I'll just knock off 
for forty winks or so.” 

















He wandered into Statler’s bath all gleaming clean 
e and white. “I’ll have a shower first,” he said, “and 
then I'll work all night.”’ But soon in floods of water 
hot all thoughts of labor vanished, and as with snowy 
towel he dried, he cried, ““My Gosh, I’m famished!” 











Bob ordered dinner in his room, and said, “I'll hurry 

e through it.’”’ (The speedy Statler service had it there 
before he knew it.) He sampled all the dishes, each 
was hot and mighty tasty. ““With food as good as this,” 
he grinned, “I simply can’t be hasty!” 











5. His work was waiting, but the bed caught busy 

e Robert’s eye. “It’s got 800 springs and more . . . I'll 
give the bed a try, and then to work. Say, this is great! 
Ho-hum, excuse my yawning.”’... And just like every 
Statler guest, he slept right through till dawning! 





ge 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


rs RNS | 


HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 























STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday —that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of 
accommodations you want! 

















625 ideas 
to simplify 
speed up, 
and improve 
your OFFICE 
WORK 
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Here is a treasury of 
ideas, kinks, short cuts 
and ingenius methods you 
can use to increase your 
office production—to cut 
your operating costs to 
streamline every phase of 
your office routine. Com- 
piled from ideas contribu- 
ted by members of the 
National Office Manage- 
ment Association, each of 
these short cuts has been 
found a practical device 
for saving time, money or 
labor in the office. The 
book supplies details on 
how to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of depart- 
mental operations — in 
cludes refinements for better executive control. It 
covers important, everyday office functions, large 
and small—everything from improved practices of 
emery control to helpful hints in typing and 
ing. 


Manual of Practical 
Office Short-Cuts 


Compiled from ideas sent in by members 
of the National Office Management 
Association 


272 pages, 6x 9, 102 illustrations, $3.50 


For years the N.O.M.A. has been gathering thes« 
facts to show that offices, as well as production 
lines, can make full use of time and motion econ 
omy. Top-flight firms 
throughout the country 
have tested thousands 
of ideas like those out 
lined in this book with 





How to set up 
a standard-cost 


system— outstanding success 

i ia ated cas increasing work out 
. sted, ste 

A e » Step put, achieving more 


step procedures outlined 
Henrici’s 


costs 


efficient use of space, 
cutting costs, and 
FOR MANUFACTUR.- boosting profits. Now, 
ING help you plan, es for the Post time, the 
conte one fen aghean best and most widely 
sound, money -s ? 
none neat endeunes ts applicable procedures 
your plant or factory have heen conveniently 
It shows the best grouped in this man- 
methods of setting ual 
standards for each op 
erational expense—and 
how these expenses may 
4 





SEE ONE OR BOTH 
OF THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


susceccseeeses§ EN D cou PON occccecsccsese 


330 W. 42d St., NY, 18 


be controlled. $3.5 











McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 


Send me the books checked below, for ten days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In ten days I will pay for the books, 
plus a few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Post- 
age paid on cash orders—same return privilege.) 


f3 &.. Qi A 
Cuts-—-$3.50 


O Henrici—Standard Costs for Manufacturing—$3.50 


Manual Practical Office Short- 


WORTRD: 0 sbb.n6sd bu dovins ewenedtesesccqecessessentetees oe 
NT 65505 4bc 0 ov etek sees tnckesaceseunaeweusbuas 
CE EE TGR oo kent Cans uéeswepeancscs ocbeechasseek 
CORE = 6 van y 0 tes snr eed dctvbenctncdecdéebawe sees etees 
Position BW -1-17-48 
( For Canadian Price write McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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Business Is Going to the Hogs 


In Forest City, Iowa, the heart of the 
corn-hog country, it’s easy to buy a refrig- 


erator—if you have some hogs. John Hanson ~ 


(right), furniture and appliance dealer, had 
some complaints from his rural customers 
about the high cost of hard goods. To punch 
home the price relationship between their 
farm produce and his stock, he’s tagging 
his merchandise in porkers. ‘Thus, an electric 
water heater is marked “Hogs—669 Ib.” 


Here’s how his plan works. Farmer Otis 
(left) towed 14 hogs in trailers to Hanson’s 
store in quest of a new refrigerator. He 
went home with a Frigidaire, an electric 
range, an automatic toaster—and $20 in his 
pocket. Dealer Hanson reminded Otis that 
in 1941 his fourteen 220-Ib. hogs would 
have bought only the refrigerator. It’s good 
business, says Hanson; it’s grass-roots proof 
of the value of today’s “hog-dollars.” 





housewife how her new purchase works. 
Lewyt feels that postsale satisfaction 
counts heavily in building the reputa- 
tion necessary for volume sales. 


PRIVATE BRAND MADE PUBLIC 

Since 1929 Strauss Stores has oper- 
ated a chain of automobile-accessory 
outlets in New York City and New 
England. During this time the com- 
pany has developed a line of products 
numbering at present more than 7,000; 
45 of these items are Strauss’ private 
brands. Last week Strauss announced 
that it would offer agencies for its 
complete line to other chains, individ- 
uals, garages, and hard-goods stores in 
all territories outside New York City 
and Long Island. 

Difficulty in obtaining new store lo- 
cations was a big factor in the Strauss 
decision, according to the announce- 
ment. 

W. T. Grant Co. is one of the first 
companies to take up the Strauss offer. 
New Grant stores in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and San Antonio, Tex., will carry the 


complete line of accessories. Strauss will 
announce other contracts with nation- 
ally known chains in the near future. 


P. ds 


More self-service drug stores are on 
the way. Frank G. Berlin, former Wal- 
green official, is opening a chain in 
Florida. He started one store in Clear- 
water last month. His second will get 
under way in Tampa early in February. 
He plans other stores in Jacksonville 
and Orlando this year. 

A new service, brand name audits, is 
on the docket of Benson & Benson, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J. (The Bensons 
have had a hand in the statistical pro- 
cedures and questionnaire development 
of the Gallup poll organization since 
1933; they also operate their own mar- 
ket research group.) Now they propose 
to measure public recognition of manu- 
facturers’ brands, by region, income, 
and age groups. Reports will show the 
number of people who buy the client’s 
brand; also how many know the brand 
by name. Q 
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47,000 





1938 


1947 


Number of Employee 
Groups Insured 


1938 





Number of Employees 
Insured 


$33.3 Billion 
est. 





$12.8 Billion 





1947 1938 


1947 


Group Life 
Insurance in Force 


Group Life Business Grows 


And future looks rosy for this type of coverage. It’s popu- 
lar with both employers and employees; insurance companies 
find it profitable; agents find it produces volume and contacts. 


Why the phenomenal growth (chart) 
of group-life insurance? 

In 1947 there was a $5.1-billion jump 
in the amount of group-life in force. 
This was second only to the $5.4-billion 
increase in 1946. And 1948 will be at 
least as good a year for group-life in- 
surance. 3 

This prediction, made by E. C. Mc- 

Donald, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., was on the desks 
of insurance executives last week. It 
was one they would pay attention to; 
Metropolitan Life has written more 
group-life insurance than any other com- 
pany in the business. 
e Expansion—The first group-life policy 
was written in 1912 by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society for Montgomery 
Ward. Since then, this form of life in- 
surance has expanded until now it 
makes up more than 17% of legal-re- 
serve life insurance in force. 

The growth of group-life has de- 
pended somewhat on business condi- 
tions. When employment and payrolls 
fall off, the amount in force drops too. 
The amount of group-life in force, for 
example, at the end of 1945 had 
dropped nearly $1.7-billion below the 
1944 total. But during the same time 
the number of firms taking out master 
policies increased from 35,000 to 37,- 
000. 

e Trend Upward—And the long-range 
trend of group-life insurance has been 
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steadily upward. The amount in force 
has increased rapidly during the boom 
years in 1946 and 1947—it’s now almost 
150% of what it was at the end of 1945. 

Group-life insurance has grown be- 
cause everyone likes it. 

e Popular With Employers—Well-es- 
tablished employers want it because: 

(1) It helps company prestige, since 
the employer pays part of the premium. 
Some employers pay all premiums. 

(2) It tends to cut employee turn- 
over, since the coverage on an employee 
ends if he leaves the company. Practi- 
cally all group-life insurance is on a 
one-year-renewable term basis. So the 
employee has no paid-up interest in his 
certificate. Usually the employee who 
leaves is entitled to get an ordinary 
policy for the same amount, without 
medical examination, from the insur- 
ance company that wrote the group 
master policy. 
¢ Popular With Employees—Employees 
want group-life insurance because: 

(1) It’s an inexpensive form of life 
insurance for them. Group-life on a 
term basis usually costs the employee 
60¢ a month per $1,000. The employer 
usually pays from 90¢ to $1 as his share. 
His contribution varies, since the cost 
of term insurance to each employer dif- 
fers with the average age of his em- 
ployees. 

(2) Ordinary-life insurance rates are 
higher. The monthly premium per 


ne 


LET US: 


HELP YOU 
GET TO 
THE 
“HEART” 








OF YOUR 


Freijla Problems 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly. 


To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 
and speed your freight to and 
through “The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Caf Ament 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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lowa’s new official Trade (= 
Mark which identifies) | 
the fine products of Iowa pa 
farms and factories. / 


OWA offers an imposing list of advantages to profit-minded 
industrialists . . . its abundant supply of skilled labor, room for 
plant expansion, adequate power facilities, a vast network of 
state-wide transportation and a sympathetic government are important 
considerations in plant location. Equally important is the fabulous 
Iowa market. This year, while corn production is below average, high 
prices will bring farm income to an all-time high. Farm income in 
ftowa for the first half of 1947 increased 67% over last year. Experts 
predict a total Iowa farm income of over 24 BILLION Dollars this 
year. (That’s more than twice the predicted average per farm for all of 
the U. S.) Iowa’s big income will be in- 
vested largely in industrial products be 
cause Iowa farm families are buying the 
comforts and conveniences for better 
living. 
Iowa, with its abundant raw materials 


and wealthy market, is your land of 
industrial opportunity. 


ES cg 















To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available ues request, 
included are vital statistics on population, exist- 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
yeer free copy now and see how you can profit 
y bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 757 


Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 








IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





$1,000 for the cheapest form of ordi- 
nary life insurance for a man of 35 may 
range from $1.80 to $2.20. However, 
ordinary-life has an investment value for 
the purchaser that group term insur- 
ance lacks. Ordinary-life has a cash sur- 
render value, and money can be bor- 
rowed on it. 

e Popular With Insurers—The life in- 
surance companies like to sell group in- 
surance because: 

(1) Costs of administration are lower 
in mass policies than in individual poli- 
cies. For one thing, there are no medi- 
cal examinations. 

(2) Agents’ commissions are substan- 
tially lower in relation to premium vol- 
ume than commissions on ordinary-life 
policies. 

(3) The insurance companies don’t 
have the headache of investing the 
premiums, because each year their group 
insurance premiums liquidate them- 
selves. What is not paid out in death 
benefits is returned to the policyholder, 
after deducting operating expenses and 
a small profit percentage. The policy- 
holder may pass part of this refund on 
to employees or use it to defray future 
premiums. 

(4) Group-life is an excellent spring- 

board to selling company pension plans, 
individual life policies to employers and 
employees, and (for those companies 
with property insurance affiliates) to 
selling employers and employees _ all 
forms of property coverage. 
e Popular With Agents—Many agents 
and brokers like to sell group-life in- 
surance. Although commissions are 
lower than on ordinary-life, the volume 
of business they write may be much 
higher. Also, as pointed out, a group- 
life policy can lead to additional busi- 
ness. 

Four companies handle most group- 

life insurance. The Metropolitan Life, 
the Equitable, the Travelers Insurance 
Co., and the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies wrote about 70% of the group 
insurance that was in force at the end 
of 1946. 
e Paid-Up Type—There is a form of 
group-life policy which gradually devel- 
ops a paid-up value for the employee 
through the years. This helps to solve 
the employer’s problem of what to do 
about insurance for employees who are 
retiring. At advanced ages term insur- 
ance premiums are, of course, very high. 
Under this policy, first devised by the 
Aetna (BW-—Jan.10°42,p72), the em- 
ployee pays a higher premium than he 
would for plain term insurance. The 
difference becomes paid-up value, which 
through the years gradually squeezes out 
the term insurance element. 

At the end of 25 or 30 years, the 
term insurance certificate is on a com- 
pletely paid-up basis. It thus belongs to 
the employee as he reaches the retire- 
ment age. 
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TOP JUNIOR BANKER 


The Junior Bankers & Brokers Assn. has a 
new president. He is First Boston Corp.’s 
Philip Moore, who succeeds William Lofft 
of Smith, Barney & Co. Moore had a hand 
in forming the association. Today its mem- 
bership numbers more than 250 young men 
and women who have gone into the security 
business since the war. 





CAPITAL RAISING PLAN 

Steadily rising price levels are forc- 
ing property owners to increase their 
fire and casualty insurance. Many in- 
surance companies needed new capital 
in order to handle this higher premium 
volume (BW—Dec.27'47,p21); trade 
estimates place the amount of new cap- 
ital that was raised by fire and casualty 
companies in the past year at about $80- 
million. 

The Northwest Casualty Co. of 
Seattle, Wash. used a financing 
method that combined money-raising 
with its employee-welfare program. 
(This company is a wholly owned stock 
subsidiary of Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Assn.) 

After writing nearly $5-million in 
premiums, last year, Northwest Cas- 
ualty decided to raise its capital from 
$400,000 to $1-million. The company 
issued additional common stock, which 
was bought by the parent company. 
Then Northwest Casualty issued 30,000 
shares of $10-par, 6% preferred stock. 
This issue was offered to active or re- 
tired employees of the Northwestern 
group of companies—and to no one 
else—at par. 

Bank financing for employees was 
arranged by the company. Under this 
plan only 1% down was required; the 
interest rate on the unpaid balance is 
less than half the dividend rate of the 
preferred. The offering was oversub- 
scribed nearly 100%. 
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RIGHT 
THERE 


is where you'll 


electrical service outlet 






want the next 


NEPCODUCT 
The Simplified 


wh i-t-1 ME Slate l-ladlele) mi ai-taralae] | 


73 Distribution System 
4 
/ 


i Steel for Permanence . . . Grounded for Safety 


You can put it there today or ten years from today if there 
is a NEPCODUCT distribution system in your office floor! 
NEPCODUCT gives you all the outlets you'll ever need for 
any arrangement of desks and free-standing equipment. 
Outlets may be closed or reopened without disrupting 
office routine. 

This greatly simplified underfloor system is easily installed 
in all conventional types of floor construction. Raceways 
may be run in two directions, at any convenient spacing, 
and set singly or in groups of two or three. 

NEPCODUCT is a steel raceway system providing complete 
mechanical security and electrical grounding as required 


by the National Electrical Code. Fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for both low and high 


potential service. 
For further information, call our nearest sales office or 
write to NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 






Everyrhing 10 witiNg Points P' ‘ 


National Elect y7e— 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























THE ““WHITEST’’ HAMMERMILL BOND ever produced: compare it with any other 
all-purpose office paper. See how much brighter this clearer, more glare-free, snow- 
white paper is... and agree it is the whitest Hammermill Bond ever. 





PEEL THE DIFFERENCE. ..and note 
the sturdiness of improved 
Hammermill Bond. It stands 
up well in the mail and in your 
files. Prove it yourself. Send 
coupon for free sample book. 


TAKES CLEAN erasing. You'll 
find it takes quick, clean, neat 
erasing. No retyping of whole 
letters because of one mistake. 
Saves stenographers’ time. 
Avoids paper waste. 


BETTER, CLEANER paper! You'll 
see how an improved process 
keeps it cleaner, uniform in 
strength and dependability... 
the best all-round Hammer- 
mill Bond in its history. 








Mail coupon for FREE sample book now ... 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors ...and the brighter, 


3 oola te: 


purer white in five subst weig 








LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


4 pMMERM, 
BOND 6 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL 











Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — the sample book showing the improved 
Hammermill Bond. 












keaton __Position 


Name PRM 
( Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead ) 
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PLUG prepared by Pierce Insurance helps 
“dealer” mortuaries sell its funeral insurance 


Funerals Prepaid 


California mortuaries thrive 
on funeral insurance sideline 
that may top regular business. 
Plan national expansion. 


Los Angeles’ enterprising funeral di- 

rectors have a bouncing baby that may 
soon outgrow the parent mortuary busi- 
ness, The baby is funeral insurance—off- 
shoot of the quietly fierce competition 
among the city’s funeral homes. 
e Big Three in It—The big three of 
southern California’s funeral directors 
are all, directly or indirectly, in the in- 
surance business. 

Pierce Bros. Mortuary, a neighbor- 
hood chain operator (“largest mortuary 
west of New York’’), started its Pierce 
Insurance Co. in 1937. This week the 
insurance company announced that its 
service has spread from California to 
Missouri and Kentucky. Pierce insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1947 ex- 
ceeded $7.5-million, up more than $2- 
million from December, 1946. 

Well-publicized Forest Lawn Me- 
morial Park, which combines a big 
mortuary business with marriage chapels 
and a cemetery, started the Forest Lawn 
Life Insurance Co. in 1943. 

Utter-McKinley Mortuaries, with a 


chain of a dozen neighborhood funeral 
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homes, has a less direct connection with 
the sale of funeral insurance. Mayor 
McKinley, who owns the chain, con- 
trols and is chairman of the board of 
Constitution Life ‘Co. of America. Con- 
stitution has a good-sized funeral in- 
surance department. 

@ Old Idea—Sale of funeral insurance by 
mortuaries is not a new idea. ‘ 

The Brown Funeral Service Insur- 
ance Co. of ae ae Ala., did so 
well that the Liberty National Life In- 
surance Co. of Birmingham paid $3.5- 
million for it. 

The Family Fund of Atlanta is 
another successful concern owned by a 
group of mortuaries that sells a funeral 
insurance policy. 

Last August purple and black adver- 

tisements in the Seattle press intro- 
duced the Purple Cross Plan of the 
Washington State Funeral Directors 
Assn. Clients may buy contracts rang- 
ing in payoff from $200 to $750; they 
may take one to 10 years to pay. 
e Chief Booster—But Los Angeles is a 
prime plugger for prepaid funerals. ‘This 
is because (1) aggressively advertised 
and well-heeled Pierce. Bros., Forest 
Lawn, and Utter-McKinley are national 
pacemakers in the mortuary field; and 
(2) their insurance companies have an 
eye on the national market. 

Pierce utilizes mortuaries throughout 
the country. As Pierce agents, the 
funeral homes sell 4 policy that carries 
their own name. Pierce writes the pol- 
icy and provides a complete package of 
advertising material (picture, page 60). 

With some 25,000 holders of funeral 

insurance policies, Pierce aims its sales 
at the low-income wage earner. 
e Other Business, ‘Too—Forest Lawn 
Life has fewer policyholders (18,000), 
but nearly twice as much insurance in 
force—$13-million. It aims at a higher 
income bracket, does not use mortu- 
aries as agents. 

It also sells straight life insurance and 

“readjustment” policies. These pro- 
vide cash to cover expense$ of the last 
illness, funeral, and burial; they also 
allow for smal] monthly payments to the 
family of the deceased for periods up to 
18 months. A family policy covers 
death expenses for the group. 
@ Diversified — McKinley's _ insurance 
company is the result of a merger. Set 
up to sell funeral insurance Constitu- 
tion Life absorbed Postal Union Life, 
Mountain States Life, and Republic 
Life. 

The present company has $40-million 
insurance in force. Funeral insurance 
currently represents only a very small 
percentage of this figure. But the com- 
pany intends to make a louder bid for 

funeral insurance from now on. 
¢ Payoff—How much their own mortu- 
aries have profited from their insurance 
sideline, the funeral directors won’t say. 
But the answer seems fairly obvious. 
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YOUR CAR WILL PURR through winter 
with DRY-EX in the gas tank! Just pour it 


in, and banish fuel line freeze-ups! 








so it’s burned off! 


CUTS DOWN STARTING TIME— 
to the length of a Manx cat's tail. 
One step on the starter and you're 


off, with DRY-EX! 






DRY-EX IS DIFFERENT 
—as individual as 
the royal Siamese, 
there’s nothing else 


like DRY-EX! 


GIVE YOUR CAR NINE NEW 
LIVES, WITH DRY-EX! Your 
Nor'way dealer has 

DRY-EX now. Get yours fora 
smooth-driving winter. You'll 
call DRY-EX the cat’s meow! 


cese 





SMOOTH POWER ON THE PICK-UP_fost 
as the hunting leopard, DRY-EX tracks down 


water in your gas tank, blends it with the gas 


























CLEANS YOUR FUEL SYSTEM—keep 


your gas line immaculate as a Persian’s 


coat, with DRY-EX 
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Pe MPLICALL 


Intercommunication 
Wins Business Acclaim 


Businesses everywhere, large and small alike, 
applaud the new AMPLICALL. It’s today’s in- 
dispensable business tool—the fast-action, 
completely dependable speech system that 
makes every business minute count! Offers un- 
limited facilities for two-way and multi-station 
conferences within and between all depart- 
ments. Simple, sure operation; “clear as life” 
voice quality; beautiful design. Exclusive fea- 
tures, such as busy signal, plug-in Masters, 
and privacy handset, make AMPLICALL the 
intercommunication favorite in both office 
and plant. Put the new AMPLICALL to work 
in your business—you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it! 

There is an AMPLICALL System =) 
available to fit the special needs & Os 
of your business. Get the full oN 
details onAmerica's most wanted 

Communication Systems, used by we 
leading businesses everywhere. 

See Your Phone Book 


For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the“‘Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 
to the Rauland Corp., 
Chicago, lilinois. 
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Alloy for Corrosive Jobs 


Metal research has made it possible to roll and shape 
a superstainless steel that previousiy could be used only in 
castings. Result: new applications in more varied lines. 


For the chemical industries and other 
processors working with corrosive mate- 
rials, Carpenter Steel Co. had good 
news last week: It has developed a 
“super corrosion-resistant’”’ stainless steel 
that can be wrought—that is, shaped and 
formed. 

e Used During War—The material it- 
self is not new. But up to now, as 
produced by the Duriron Co., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, it could be used only as a 
casting steel. This put a limit on ap- 
plications, and balked full exploitation 
of the material’s corrosion-resistant 
properties. Even so, much of Duriron’s 
cast material was used during the war. 


Under license from Duriron, Carpen- 
ter has applied metallurgical know-how 
so that the steel can be processed into: 
(1) hot-rolled, cold-drawn bars; (2) cold 
drawn shapes; (3) cold-rolled strip (and 
hence welded tubing). Sheets are now 
being made experimentally; plates will 
be tried soon. 

Details of Carpenter’s processing 
technique for rolling and shaping are 
not available. Presumably, Carpenter 
metallurgists have worked out treating 
methods for the billets that change the 
relatively stiff structure of a casting alloy 
into a structure pliant enough to permit 
squeezing and shaping to desired form, 





Putting Together the Little Pieces 


First looks can fool you. Far from being a 
scrapyard showpiece, this jumble of cylin- 
ders and parts is actually a top-notch auto- 
matic sorting machine. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. worked it up to assemble 
and package installation parts for its instru- 
ments. Previously its workers packed such 
screws, bolts, and washers by hand—a slow 
and monotonous job. Now this one ma- 


chine packages three times as many as six 
men. It selects the correct number of items, 
drops them into an envelope, closes the 
flap, staples, and flips out the complete 
package ready for shipping. The machine, 
which is a close relative of the war-devel- 
oped rivetsorter (BW —Jul.17’43,p27), is the 
only one of its kind in existence, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell says. 
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and this has been done without im- 
pairing the metal’s basic physical char- 
acteristics, 

e Half Alloy, Half Iron—Experts de- 
scribe the material, dubbed Carpenter 
20, as being “half alloy, half-iron.” It 
contains 29% nickel, 20% chromium, 
3% copper as a minimum, 2% molyb- 


denum, 0.07% carbon, and traces of | 


silicon and manganese. 

According to Dr. M. G. Fontana, 

professor of metallurgical research at 
Ohio State University, and consultant 
with Duriron, each part has a specific 
job. The nickel adds corrosion resist- 
ance; the chromium takes care of oxi- 
dizing acids; the copper and molyb- 
denum raise resistance to sulphuric acid, 
while molybdenum also helps the alloy 
hold off pitting. 
e Copper in Solution—The combina- 
tion of nickel, chromium, and molyb- 
denum keeps the copper in solution. 
And because it is in solution rather that 
being present as a free element, the 
possibility of “copper contamination” 
is done away with. 

The net result is a material that fills 
the gap between the ordinary stainless 
steels and the expensive high-nickel and 
vanadium-type alloys. 

Mechanical properties—such as ten- 

sile strength—lie in about the same 
range as those of the widely available 
stainless types. The alloy can be forged, 
welded, and formed. 
e Bright Future—Carpenter is pushing 
the alloy for uses in which ordinary 
stainless is not too good. Its brightest 
future seems to lie in jobs where sul- 
phuric acid is encountered. But the 
alloy also resists ammonium fluoride, 
brines, fatty acids, hydrofluoric acid, 
pickling liquors, lactic acid, tanning 
liquors, vinegar, nitric acid. It is not 
recommended for wet bromine, wet 
iodine, fluorine gas, ferric chloride, 
muriatic acid, or hydrochloric acid ex- 
cept in dilute solution. 

The alloy is expected to complement 
its relative: Duriron’s casting material, 
Durimet 20. That is, where parts can 
be cast cheaply, the Durimet steel can 
be used; for other parts like hoods, 
ducts, screens, shafts, pipelines and fit- 
tings, the wrought alloy can step in. 
e Many Uses—Carpenter officials are 
optimistic about how it can be applied. 
They see potential business in the 
manufacture of organic chemicals, plas- 
tics, rayon, high-octane gasoline, cello- 
Es pharmaceuticals, food products, 
ertilizer, and sulphuric acid. They ex- 
pect it to work well in the paper manu- 
facturing. field. 

Standard sizes of bars, shapes, tubing 
will be kept in stock. Carpenter also 
plans to keep processed billets ready 
for rolling or shaping special orders. 
Strip comes up to 8 in. in width; tub- 
ing sizes from % in. to 2% in. outside 
diameter; standard pipe sizes up to 2 
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As specialists in developing and applying 
adhesives made from every available base, we 
are in the unique position of being able to 
deliver the exact types of adhesives needed 
to do any packaging and shipping job — 
completely and successfully! 

Address: 272 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 3641 
So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11; and other principal cities. 

In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 


Toronto and Montreal. In England: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
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ADHESIVES 





EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
63 











Draftsmen kept this 
SECRET 89 years 


If it takes you longer than a minute to re- 
produce a typewritten report, business 
form, file card, etc., you’re probably not 
in on the secret yet! 


But haven’t you wondered why drafts- 
men have always been able to duplicate 
their drawings so quickly? 

The secret is simply this: 


Draftsmen always draw and write on 
translucent paper. 

They do this so that reproductions can 
be made quickly in any Ozalid white- 
print or blueprint machine. 

When you use translucent papers or 
cards for office work, you can have same 
savings in time and labor. The new Ozalid 
Streamliner, for example, produces exact- 
size, positive copies of your originals in 
just 25 seconds. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


OZALID 


Division of 
GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORP. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free booklet, *“The Sim- 


plest Business System,"’ showing all of Stream- 
liner’s uses and 10 types of Ozalid prints. 

















Ozalid in Canada 


Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 








in. Sheets 36 in. by 96 in. and 0.050 
in. thick have been made experimen- 
tally. 

© Offsetting High Cost—Carpenter 20 
will cost four to five times as much as 
conventional stainless. But the com- 
pany figures that savings in replacement 


of equipment, downtime, and labor will 


help offset the cost. 


INDUCTION-HEATING DEAL 


Cleveland’s Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
granddaddy of induction-heating equip- 
ment manufacturers, is expanding. Last 
week it took over the Budd Co.’s In- 
duction Heating Division. 

The $1-million purchase includes 
Budd’s induction-heating inventories, 
business, and patent rights. It does not 
include the division’s Detroit building 
and facilities. Budd will finish up pres- 
ent orders there, route future business 
to Ohio Crankshaft in Cleveland. Budd 
intends to concentrate on the automo- 
tive and railway fields. 





To fill out its own line, Ohio Crank- 
shaft will probably adapt some of 
Budd’s machine ideas—such as internal 
hardening equipment, and application 
of induction heat to forging processes. 

Induction heating uses electronic 
waves to agitate the molecules in metal 
to red heat. It got a big play during 
the war. So lots of companies have 
sprung up to manufacture the equip- 
ment (92 in all). 


WELDERS’ TRADE GROUP 


Contract welding-shop operators have 
formed a trade group to develop stand- 
ards in design and manufacture of 
welded machinery parts. Name: Ameti- 
can Weldment Manufacturers Assn. 
Other aims: (1) Push growth of the in- 
dustry; (2) do technical, business, and 
market research; (3) educate prospective 
buyers in use of weldments. 

President of the new outfit is K. F. 
Ode of Falk Corp., 3001 W. Canal, 
Milwaukee 8. 




















Quick Hoists for Big Loads 


to carry a traveling platform. Hoisting blocks 
with steel cables raise and lower the platform 
from the dock level. The mechanism does 
away with top-deck-booms and winches, 
leaves the area free for passengers. 


Cargo going aboard the President Cleveland, 
new American President liner, has a short- 
haul route. One of the cargo doors has a 
built-in loading mechanism. Basically, it con- 
sists of two retractable beams with a trolley 
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IF YOU WANT to test the public’s 
knowledge of automotive combus- 
tion try saying to a friend, “There’s 
a fire in your car.” He'll jump and 
run for a fire extinguisher. Like most 
people, he doesn’t realize that it 
takes about 12 to 16 explosive fires 
to get the wheels to turn once, or 
about 8000 explosions per mile trav- 
eled. That’s combustion —the fire in 
your car. 

To the all-important problem of 
increasing the efficiency of combus- 
tion in all types of internal combus- 


tion engines, Cities Service has 
devoted more than 15 years of re- 
search. Today the result of this 
research is reflected in a whole 
range of new or better products. 
Faster-acting, more efficient engine 
cleansing solvents; motor oils to 
keep engines cooler and cleaner; 
improved, better balanced gaso- 
lenes; plus the remarkable 





search in combustion is currently 
solving production problems for in- 
dustry by cutting costs, saving fuel 
and improving efficiency in all kinds 
of industrial applications. 

If you have a combustion prob- 
lem in your plant or transportation 
equipment why not call upon a Cities 
Service combustion expert to take 

over your worries. For fur- 


Power Prover service to tune- CITIES ther information write: Cities 
up engines scientifically in a Service Company, Sixty Wall 
matter of minutes. Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
This same extensive re- Room 21. 
SERVICE 


Cities Service means Great Service 


ALL THE WAY FROM THE REFINERY TO YOUR PLANT 





















“meget ** 
FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 
“DELENDA EST 
CARTHAGO”* 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 
"she container is part 
of the product” 


And a mighty important part indeed! 
Important because General Engineered 
Shipping Containers are designed spe- 
cifically for the product. They are com- 
pact and lightweight—no space or 
weight is wasted. They support and 


protect the product. 





Furthermore, frequently the product 
and the container can “roll” down the 
production line together, as a unit. Re- 
sult: you save man-hours and increase 
production. 






Corrugated 


Container 


Our engineers will be glad to study 
your packing problems. Write today. 
Also send for your free copy of the cur- 
rent issue of ““The General Box.” 


*Marcus Porcius Cato (234-149 B. C.) senior 
Roman Senator, concluded many major speeches 
with the ringing warning that, “Carthage must 
be destroyed.” 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY .. engineered shipping 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Il. containers 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati | 





Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwavkee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


Cant 





tal Box Company, inc.: 
Houston, Dallas. 





NEW PRODUCTS 








Glass Block Sealer 


People who live in glass houses have 
more to worry them in wintertime than 
the threat of the proverbial stone 
thrower. If water has seeped into mortar 
around glass building blocks, there’ll 
be cracks, breakage, and the cost of re- 
pairs. Source of the trouble: The poor 
mechanical bond which often results 
when ordinary mortar is used on non- 
porous materials. When the mortar 
shrinks, cracks develop and moisture is 
absorbed. 

Now American Fluresit Co. has de- 
veloped a new sealing material which it 
claims will produce a tight, flexible 
bond between mortar sod lass. The 
sealant can be applied to the mortar 
with a caulking gun or, after thinning, 
with a brush. It forms a rubbery, water- 
proof film that expands or contracts 
with both the glass and mortar. Made 
in white and in colors, it can be had 
from the manufacturer at 635 Rockdale 
Ave., Cincinnati 29. 

@ Availability: immediate in limited 
quantities. 





Wall Maker 


A simplified way to build concrete 
frameworks for house walls has been 
developed by Modern-Wall Co., Os- 
born, Ohio. The process uses three basic 
steel parts: a vertical member that bends 
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Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter . . . 
the machine that lifts the 
brakes from your dictating 
speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action gives a clear 


channel to the higher voice 


tones responsible for word 
recognition... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 
with your fastest dictating 
pace, without costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 
understandability ... because 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 















power 
unlimited 










































YOU can opes the deor to 
LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS! 


It wasn’t the war that changed powerful Elmes hydraulic presses 
into high-speed tools of production. But the war years helped to 
spread the fame of this versatile equipment. “Men from Missouri” 
got around as never before. And they saw by performance what 
performance can mean in lower production costs. 


“It’s in the controls,” some said—and, in a way, that’s true. But 
there’s much more to high-speed press operation than meets an 
inquisitive eye. Elmes designing "does things” for hydraulic presses 
—makes them fast, economical, easy to use ... . the modern answer 
to pressing problems both old and new. 


IRRESISTIBLE 
HYDRAULIC FORCE 
CAN BE Gentle, 


Quick, 


Precise 


@ This 300-ton drawing and forming press 
: is flexible and fast. It exerts full power at 
; any point in the stroke for starting deep 
draws; provides selective pressing speed and 
pressure; has adjustable travel, rapid trav- 
erse, and instant response to push-button 
control. 

You can get Elmes hydraulic presses in 
all types and sizes. For recommendations 
and helpful engineering aid, write Elmes 
Engineering Works of American Steel Foun- 
dries, 214 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7. Distrib- 
utors from coast to coast. 


ENGINEERED. BY ELMES 


(Creveke Mah Zeige lire O 





























to form a square tube, a horizontal sup- 
port, and small clips (page 66). 

In assembling the forms, the first 
horizontal channel is placed along the 
top of the basement wall and filled with 
concrete. Sections of insulating board 
are then fastened vertically on each side 
of this bottom channel with the metal 
clips. Next, the second horizontal mem- 
ber is attached to the top edge of the 
insulating board—again using the clips 
for this purpose. 

The vertical members—14-in.-long 
square tubes—are now put in position, 
connecting the horizontal pieces. They 
fit into square holes punched at 14-in. 
intervals on the horizontal channels. 
Both vertical and horizontal members 
are then filled with concrete. The same 
process is repeated as the wall rises 
level by level. The result is a concrete 
frame cased in steel (above). 

e Availability: immediate. 


Insect-Repelling Paint 


Marine insects, used to dining hap- 
pily on boat hulls, will have to scare 
up a new eatery. Putting an end to the 
free lunch is an outside napthenate 
paint developed by Nu-Oil Paint Co., 
2322 Newton St., San Diego, Calif. 
Made in a number of colors, it’s said to 
kill ocean-going bugs and termites, and 
to repel dry rot. 

A fish-oil base mixed with a solvent 
is claimed to give the paint a penetrat- 
ing quality that makes it suitable for 
seal-coating concrete blocks and other 
porous surfaces. 

e Availability: immediate in limited 
quantities. 


Talking Billboard 


Does that sales story need a new 
method of presentation? Magnecord, 
Inc., 304 W. 63 St., Chicago 21, has a 
small tape recorder-playback machine 
that it thinks might do the trick. 
Known as the AudiAd, the unit plays 
messages of five seconds’ to a minute’s 
duration—at the point of sale. 

A continuous lace of magnetic tape 
will replay the story without rewinding 
or setting. It can be started automati- 
cally by breaking a beam of light, by 
dropping a coin into a vending ma- 
chine, or by pushing a button. Mes- 
sages can be changed by erasing the 
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tape and eens a new talk. The ma- 
chine can also be had as a playback unit 


alone. 
e Availability: Feb, 15. 


Engine Protector 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
has added to its accessory line a series 
of magnetic drain plugs aimed at cut- 
ting wear on engines. A strong, perma- 
nent magnet is anchored in the body 
of each plug. The magnet extends into 
the engine or housing, traps and holds 
sharp iron and steel particles which may 
accumulate in the oil or grease. 

The plugs are made in several mod- 
els—for oil pans, transmissions, or differ- 
entials. The type depends on the par- 
ticular car model. 

e Availability: immediate. 











Big Rig 


Tournahauler, a new rig, is designed 
for hauling jobs on rough terrain. It 
carries up to 100 tons, has heavy-duty 
tires to cushion the load. Extra trac- 
tion comes from differential gearing 
which directs added power to the wheel 
having the firmest footing. 

Steering for the unit works from tiny 
electric switches on the dash board of 
the prime mover. Since the wheels of 
the prime mover are the front wheels 
for the rig, both parts drive as a single 
unit. It is possible to make turns of 
90 deg. 

For particular hauling needs, over- 
head trolleys, winches, or jib cranes can 
be installed on the rig at the factory. 
The adaptations are powered from the 
same generator that runs the steering 
mechanism. Bed lengths and designs 
can also be varied by the maker, R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., Longview, Tex. 

e Availability: 45 days. 


P. S. 


Aluminum skid platforms for han- 
ae 3 unit loads have been announced 
by Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill, has a new electrically run 
model that cuts time in making stencils 
for addresses on boxes and crates. 
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@ Does your sales literature compete 
for her attention as successfully as 
your product? If not, add a touch of 
originality to your advertising bro- 
chures, folders and envelope stuffers 
by using one of the famous Hamilton 
Text & Cover Papers. These fine papers 
have a variety of surfaces, a wealth of 
colors and a distinctive deckle edge 
that make the designer’s task easy and 
the finished piece effective. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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* Andorra * Hamilton + Victorian + Gainsborough + Weycroft + Kilmory 
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“The fate of the world 
sits on this rug- 


NOTE: Paste this editorial in your hat. Re-read it as 
you start to shiver the next time John L, Lewis cuts 


off the nation’s coal supply. 

“Labor monopoly’ will mean much more to you 
then. But if you are worried enough you will get after 
your Congressman to do his part now — before the 


shivering starts. 


“The fate of the world sits on this rug.” 


The men on the rug: John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers, who made the remark; Benja- 
min Fairless, President, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; George M. Humphrey, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Company; Harry M. Moses, Presi- 
dent, H. C. Frick Coke Company; Charles O'Neill, 
President, United Eastern Coal Sales Corporation; the 
late John O'Leary, International Vice President of the 
United Mine Workers; and John Owens, President, 
District No. 6 United Mine Workers. 

The place: Room 800, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

The time: Last July during the “negotiation” of a 
new soft coal contract. 

The outco.ne: Another whopping increase in wages 
and the price of coal, another hike in the cost of living, 
and a “contract” which binds the United Mine Work- 
ers only as long as they are “willing and able to work.” 

Mr. Lewis was right. The fate of the world did sit 
on the rug. In fact, it sat at Mr. Lewis’ feet, for, as this 
editorial will explain and as the outcome shows, his 
power over coal is absolute. 

Without coal modern industrial civilization col- 
lapses. Without Mr. Lewis’ assent coal can not be 
mined. He has the nation and, in the years 1947-48, the 
world at his mercy. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, good as it is, does nothing to 
check this kind of monopoly. 


=JOHN L. LEWIS 
I 


The Taft-Hartley Act fails to protect the public in 


many major particulars. 


Here are some of them. 

1. Labor monopoly is promoted and protected by 
its continued exemption from the federal antitrust 
laws. Management has no such exemption and should 
not have. 

2. Industry-wide bargaining, a kind of second-de- 
gree monopoly, is left virtually undisturbed. So is 
union-wide bargaining which extends the power of 
national unions far beyond a single industry. 

3. Featherbedding, the art of getting paid for do- 
ing nothing, is left largely intact. 

4, The menace of having local utility strikes wreck 
the health and safety of 2 community is left un- 
touched. Postponement and persuasion are the only 
instruments provided to deal with strikes that would 
wreck the nation. 

My purpose in citing these omissions from the 
Taft-Hartley Act is not to belittle the act or its 
framers. They did a most courageous and constructive 
job. They made a real start toward restoring a work- 
able balance in industrial relations in the United 
States, so far as the law can do it. But they have 
not completed the job. Among their omissions the 
two discussed in the next sections of this editorial 
stand out above all others. 


II 


The most serious Taft-Hartley shortcoming is its 
failure to deal with labor monopoly. 


Labor monopoly exists wherever a union is so 
strong that bargaining becomes a sham and the union 
virtually dictates its own terms. 

If an employer or group of employers secures a 
monopoly or anything approaching a monopoly, pro- 
secution for violation of the federal antitrust laws is 





in 





in order. That is as it should be, for monopoly means 
death to economic and political freedom. 

But if a labor union secures complete monopoly con- 
trol over an industry through control of its workers, 
that union remains above and beyond the antitrust laws. 
“The fate of the world sits on this rug.” By that 
imperial attitude John L. Lewis fully demonstrated how 
obsolete is the notion that labor unions are weak 
and, therefore, need exemption from the antitrust 
laws. Through the United Mine Workers, Mr. Lewis 
controls about 907 of the coal miners. (No company 
controls more than 5% of the nation’s coal output.) 
Wherever he sits he has at his feet the welfare of 
the whole nation. 

Great international unions exercise a comparable 
measure of monopoly control in other basic industries 
— steel, transportation, and automobiles, for example. 

These labor monopolies can destroy the nation if 
they are not themselves broken up. Witness the plight 
of France. There the Communists have found in the 
great labor monopolies an instrument for shaking the 
nation to its foundations. 


Ii 


The Taft-Hartley Act also leaves untouched indus- 
try-wide collective bargaining, which is a kind of 
second-degree monopoly. 


When all or almost all of the employers in an 
industry get together with the union leaders to agree 
on wages and working conditions (that is called 
industry-wide bargaining) they set up a monopoly 
control. It is a less concentrated monopoly than 
when the terms are dictated by either side, as 
Lewis dictates them in coal. But, nonetheless, com- 
petition is eliminated and monopoly control is es- 
tablished over wages, which are by far the largest 
element in the cost of production. It follows that 
public regulation: of collective bargaining — which 
means the end of free unions and free management 
—is not far behind. 

Some employers defend industry-wide bargaining 
as their only defense against industry-wide unions. 
Other employers like it because it makes wages and 
hours uniform for their whole industry. 

For those employers who are forced into industry- 
wide bargaining in self-defense the road to relief is 
clear. Congress owes it to them and to the public to 
free them from the necessity of dealing with a mo- 


nopolistic union. The best way to do that is to 
remove the exemption of labor unions from the 
federal antitrust laws. 

To those employers who engage in industry-wide 
bargaining because they like it the proper answer is 
also quite clear. They (and the union involved) are 
maintaining a private monopoly which is offensive 
to the public interest. It should be prevented by law. 


IV 


Congress should finish the job of eliminating labor 
monopoly and industry-wide bargaining. 


In the course of enacting the Taft-Hartley law last 
spring the House acted to eliminate the exemption 
of unions from the federal antitrust laws and to make 
industry-wide bargaining illegal. The Senate, however, 
refused to go along. 

The principal reason advanced in the Senate for 
deferring action was that more knowledge is required 
to legislate intelligently. To get the needed informa 
tion, a joint Congressional committee was created. 

It is standard Congressional practice to stall off 
tackling a difficult job by creating a special com- 
mittee to study it. The new joint committee is not 
likely to prove an exception to this rule — unless the. 
voters loudly demand of Congress that it get on with 
its job of protecting the public interest in the conduct 
of labor relations — a job which is nowhere near done. 

Helpful and effective as many of its provisions 
are, the Taft-Hartley Act does not face squarely 
the central principle of industrial relations in a free 
society. That principle is this: Neither employers 
nor organized workers, separately or in combination, 
shall exploit the public by establishing a monopoly. 

Do not let your Congressmen go to sleep on the 
job of solving that problem or hide from it because 
of fear. The perfect solution may be hard to find. 
But the problem can be largely solved by making 
organized labor subject to the federal antitrust laws 
just as management is now subject to them. If that 
problem goes by default your children and your 
grandchildren will really know what slave labor means. 
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help plan your bank 


Building or modernizing a bank calls for 
more than architectural ability. That’s why 
our designers first study a comprehensive 
survey of your needs, made by our experi- 
enced bank Analysts. These men survey your 
flow of work, distribution of space, new 
facilities required, likely expansion needs. This 
thorough approach to bank planning is ex- 
clusive with us .. . America’s most experienced 
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GROSS freight revenues soar, but . . . RAIL PROFITS climb more slowly 


1947 Rail Revenues Way Up 


But gain in net income was slowed down by costs that 
rose right along with receipts. Outlook for 1948 depends a lot on 
how large a permanent freight-rate increase the ICC grants. 


This week the 1947 operating picture 
of the railroad industry. began to take 
clear shape. In the size of business vol- 
ume, carriers appeared to have had one 
of the best peacetime years in their 
history: 

Carloadings were up to 44.5-million 
cars, the greatest total for any other year 
since 1930—including the 1942-45 war 
period. 

Ton-miles ran at a new peacetime 
high, some 45% above the figure rolled 
up in 1929, the industry’s best prewar 
year. 

Freight revenues added up to some- 
thing like $6.95-billion for a new peace- 
time record (chart), comparing favora- 
bly with the $7-billion freight-revenue 

k set in wartime 1944. The figure is 
44% higher than the 1929 total, 20% 
above that for 1946. 

Net earnings will hit some $450-mil- 

lion, highest peacetime level since 
1930. In 1946, net income added up 
to only $288-million. 
e Confidence—What’s more, railroad- 
ers are pretty confident that their 1948 
freight haul will be about the same as 
last year. If that happens, freight rev- 
enues stand a good chance of zooming 
to a new historic peak. There are two 
main reasons: 


(1) Two recent temporary rate in- 
creases granted to carriers by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (BW— 
Jan.3’48,p10) have boosted freight tar- 
iffs about 174% above the January- 
September (1947) level; 

(2) The boost may go even higher 

when the ICC issues a permanent rul- 
ing on the railroads’ plea last fall for 
an average increase of 30%. (They 
asked for a 38% rise in rates for eastern 
roads, 28% for those operating west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Poto- 
mac and Ohio rivers.) 
e The Other Side—That was one part 
of the picture—the deceptive part. Not 
only was the credit side of the rails’ 
balance sheet big and solid. The debit 
side was too. 

Operating costs, in 1947, for exam- 
ple, shot up almost as fast as did ton- 
nage hauls and freight revenues. By 
December, such items as wages, payroll 
taxes, and material costs were running 
almost 20% higher than they were a 
year earlier (and 75% higher than in 
1939). Payrolls alone sopped up some 
51% of all 1947 gross revenues, vs. 
43% in 1939. 

Passenger revenues were the most 
disappointing item of all. Despite a big 
fare increase, they continued their post- 
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A personal message from the President of the Santa Fe 





Santa Fe’s total investment in road and equipment is well 
over a billion dollars. 

The exact figure is $1,341,266,143.94. 

Many people think a billion dollars is a lot of money— 
and it is. 

But all values are relative. For a small business an invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars may be adequate. Larger 
firms require millions. 

A railroad deals in big figures because it must own not 
only tracks, but the land on which to lay the tracks; it must 
own not only the engines and cars which comprise the 
trains, but yards and terminals to handle the freight and 
passengers it carries. 

And we are face to face with the fact that for the Santa Fe 
today an investment of a billion three hundred million 
is not enough. 


The New Western World 


Along Santa Fe lines in the West and Southwest, big things 
have happened. This territory, long the great American 
frontier, has always been dynamic in its strength and 
growth, and has now truly “come into its own.” 


The states served by Santa Fe lead the nation in growth. 
In the past seven years the population has shown remark- 
able increases. Medium-sized cities have become new metro- 
politan areas, and new towns have grown up in many 
sections along our right-of-way. 

Coincident with this population growth is a great new 
expansion in agriculture, livestock, lumber, manufacturing 
and other industries in the West and Southwest. Steel, metal 
fabrication, chemical, plastics and many other new plants 
have sprung up. Employment is at an all-time peak. 

Santa Fe must expand, too, with the growth of these new 
developments, because Santa Fe is a very important traffic 
artery of this territory. 


People in the New West 


The people of this great New West are not the same people 
who have always been there. The war changed them. Their 
needs are different. There are more of them. More of them 
are new. So the total needs of the territory have grown. 

And that means Santa Fe must supply more and more 
transportation in the modern manner. 


The Cost of Progress 


Plans for Santa Fe’s development with the growth of the 
territory and for providing modern and efficient transpor- 
tation services call for large expenditures for additions and 
replacements. Only by the continued utilization of the best 
tools and facilities can efficient and economical transporta- 
tion services be provided. 

These are carefully thought-out programs for progress. 
And you, the American public, have a right to this kind 
of progress. 

Santa Fe now has on order more than $63,000,000 worth 
of new locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars—and 
that is in addition to the millions required for improve- 
ments in road property and existing equipment. 

The cost of modern railroad equipment is approximately 
twice that of twenty years ago; in some cases it is more 
than double. 

Expansion and improvement programs at today’s high 
costs of capital goods are dependent upon financial stability, 
of which the first essential is an adequate return on the 
investment. 

There is no secret or mysterious process by which a rail- 
road can secure money. Rates for its services must be suffi- 
cient to produce adequate earnings, now and in the future. 
That is the only way a railroad can pay a fair return to 
those who already have money invested in the property, 
and the only way to obtain additional cash or sound credit 
necessary to carry on its improvement programs. 

We have an obligation to expand with the New West. 
The Santa Fe must go forward. 


F. G. GURLEY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
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FORGED 


The “Village Smithy” has disappeared but the durability he built into the 
crude farming tools of the past is retained in modern agricultural equipment 
by the generous use of forgings. The hard, rough usage to which modern 
machinery is subjected demands the ultimate in toughness that only forgings 
can give. 
Forgings, being metal in an intensely compressed state, are highly resistant 
to stresses, impact, compression and fatigue. The forging process also per- 
mits the use of thinner sections, resulting in substantial savings in weight. 
Our facilities are available to machinery builders now for the production of 
quality forgings—drop, hammer or upset. Your inquiry is solicited. 
KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 
- Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers 
FLAT Die 




















Business Week is read by men who make buy- 

@e jag decisions...management-men. That is why 
pf) ig sBusiness Week achieves maxi- 
mum effective tte silage panies whose 
products and services are sold to business and 
industry. 











war slide. They probably didn’t h 
even $950-million (in 1946 they h 
$1.3-billion). | Moreover,  passeng: 
miles this year are expected to fall o 
another 12.8%. 

¢ Long-Range Comparison—A third fa 
tor is the long-range comparison. Whi! 
1947 was the best peacetime rail prof: 
year since 1930, railroaders rememb< 
that in 1930 most roads were strug 
gling to keep going. 

In other ways, too, the 1947 ear 
ings look good only on the surface 
For example, they weren’t spread even); 
across the industry. Many roads, pai 
ticularly in the East, did poorly; even 
titans like the Pennsylvania and th« 
New York Central barely managed to 
stay in the black. 

Another long-range comparison: Clas; 

I roads in 1941 earned about $500-mil- 
lion as against last year’s $450-million. 
Yet their 1941 gross revenues then were 
some $3.3-billion less than last year, 
and their fixed charges more than 
$150-million greater. And in 1929, 
gross revenues were $2.4-billion lower 
and fixed charges $250-million higher 
than they were last year. Yet 1929 
profits were more than double those 
tallied up in 1947. 
e Still Higher Costs?—Thus greater rev- 
enue in 1948 may not help as much as 
it should. If business holds around the 
1947 level, higher freight rates may 
hike 1948 receipts as much as $1.2- 
billion above last year’s handsome levels. 
But Class I carriers recently estimated 
that the rise in operating costs since 
last fall alone would cost them about 
$1.1-billion more this year. 

Several other factors could boost ex- 

penses even higher. Three big operat- 
ing brotherhoods still have to settle 
with the roads on wage scales and work- 
ing rules. Both higher wages and shorter 
working hours could raise road expenses 
a long way. Moreover, it is possible 
that ICC may even grant a final freight- 
rate decision that is less favorable than 
the temporary grant now operative. 
(ICC has already warned carriers to be 
ready to make refunds to shippers in 
case the decision should happen to go 
that way.) 
e Effect on Profits—All this adds up to 
the fact that the railroad industry’s 
break-even point has risen sharply in 
recent years. It wouldn’t take too dras- 
tic a drop in traffic to bring a fall in 
the industry’s earnings. 

Some men in management and Wall 
Street look forward to 1948 gross rev- 
enues of $10-billion to $10.5-billion, 
compared with the $8.7-billion in 1947. 
How much of that gross can be brought 
down to net income? 

Something within a $500-million to 
$700-million range appears to be a 
likely —providing the industry has 
pretty clear sailing during the months 
ahead. 
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Are cost-heavy systems pi 











LOOK OUT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing Lusiness profits. Yet many of 
these controllable costs can be corrected by 
simplifying systems throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their 
controllable costs by installing a Remington 
Rand simplified Ledger. Results: 


1 Centralizaton of customer history, credit au- 
thorization, and ledger records in a single con- 
trol. . . operated by ONE clerk instead of threel 


2 Executive time spent on ac:inquency anaiysis 


Free hooklet telis how to simplify and save on accounts receivable 


Send for your copy of Booklet KD 253 describing Kolect-A-Matic, the 
money-saving Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan, Address Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ckin 


ing’ YOUR profits ? 


sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction . . . stock . . . or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing controllable costs. Write today for ex- 
planatory booklets on any of these phases of ad- 
ministrative control. 


Reningln 
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Since 1854 

when its first 
division started 
U.S.E. has made 


.-. and guaranteed 


over 400 BILLION 
ENVELOPES! 














From a new report, TWA can tell at a ia if it made money the day before. Report 
starts here where figures from 44 offices are assembled and passed on to. . . 
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DAILY PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
» Springfield 2, Mass. 








13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 
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2 Key man in setup, Henry McGrew, 3 ' Daily statement in its final form, post- 


director of budgetary control, who ing revenues from passengers, mail, 
helped design systern. McGrew puts the... etc. Report provides an excellent check for . . 





























LOAD - UNLOAD 


FAST - EASY 


Increase profits, beat competition by having trucks, 
semi-tailers equipped with “Lift Gates.’ Hois 
any kind of load, ground to week bed 13 osentix 


Unloads same way. 





@ “Lift Gates” are me- 
chanical “extra help- 


Save 5 to 30 min. 
per —o ys 
hours per day. 
Make possible more 
deliveries daily. 
Cut merchandise 
damage claims. 

@ Unique way of ad- 
vertising. 
Modernizes your de- 
livery. 


Thousands of “Lift Gates” 
in use nationally. Use 
letterhead to write for 
free miniature demon- 
strator. No obligation. 


ANTHONY CO. eee : 
Dept. L-82, Streator, Ill. Top executives LaMotte T. Cohu (seated) president, and A. V. Leslie, vice-president, 


tn Canada, Grantioré Conch & Body Co., Ltd., Brantiond, who scan it eagerly every day. The statement has been 99% accurate. 
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What Does SORBITOL’S Stability 
‘Mean to the Men Who Plan 
‘4 Product Improvements? 


The Purchasing Agent... 


He is interested in PRICE STABILITY 


. and he’s naturally pleased to find in sorbitol a raw material with a history of 
steadily decreasing cost. Even today’s inflated dollar will buy more sorbitol than a 
dollar would buy ten years ago. 


The Chemist... : 
He is concerned with QUALITY STABILITY 


. because it permits uniform manufacturing operations with predictable product 
improvement. New techniques have made possible production of sorbitol in a 


degree of purity which is unique in large scale chemical manufacturing. 





The Production Man... 
He wants SUPPLY STABILITY 


. for his long range planning. Dependable sources of raw material, improved 


techniques and expanded facilities have made possible a volume flow of sorbitol— 
enough for all who plan to use it. 





Sorbitol, a polyhydric alcohol, provides manufacturers with tremendous opportu- 
nity to make new things and improve preseht products. Expanded Atlas plant 


facilities guarantee a constant, steady supply of sorbitol for use as a conditioning 
agent or as a manufacturing ingredient in making hard resins and drying oils, 


for example. 








The Atlas technical staff is It’s time to find out how sorbitol can serve you. Atlas has prepared a book about 

especially qualified to discuss sorbitol characteristics and how they affect moisture-conditioning of innumerable 

sorbitol applications with you. products such as cosmetics, drugs, glue compositions, leather, textiles, foods— 
and synthesis of hard resins, drying oils, emulsifiers, plasticizers and many other 
products. 
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Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics « Acids 














SPEED UP YOUR 
SHIPPING with 
FASTER Stencil Cutting 
with 


ne IDEAL 


STENCIL MACHINE _. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION and EIGHT 
OTHER LABOR-AIDING FEATURES 


The Ideal Stencil Machine improves and speeds 
up shipping room operation with its exclusive 
features: Automatic Carriage—Minimum Margin 
Grip (25% saving on stencil board) —Visible 
Cutting—Reading Angle Dial—Automatic Word 
Spacer — Short Stroke — Easy Grip Handle — 
Large Diemeter Hand Wheel. 

Send for the facts on 

& 


better shipping with the 
Ideal Stencil Machine. = 
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Notice how evenly the smoke’ posses © 
through this Skinner filter unit made of 
a special Central engineered paper 
This special paper, an air porous crepe 
closely controlled for correct physical 
properties, is only one of more than 
a hundred types of paper manufacfured 
to users specificotions by Central Paper 
Company 

Central Paper engineers, backed by 
laboratory and production 
facilities can help you use paper to 
your product better 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc. 


2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Mich 
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Nickel Plate Deal 


Lackawanna R. R. acquires 
“substantial interest” in former 
Robert Young property; looks 
forward to an eventual merger. 


Indirectly, Robert R. Young may 
have helped to lay the cornerstone for 
a new railroad empire that is not his 
own. 

Last week the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. announced that it has 
acquired a “substantial interest’ in the 
common stock of the Nickel Plate—for- 
merly controlled by Young and his 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. What is more, 
the Lackawanna looks forward to 
“eventual merger” with the Nickel 
Plate—formally known as the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis R.R. 

e Divorce—The way for this merger was 
cleared last November when Young cut 
the Nickel Plate loose from C.&O. (BW 
—Novy.15’47,p84). At that time Young 
was making a bid for control of the New 
York Central. He had to choose be- 
tween the Nickel Plate and the Central; 
the two are directly competitive. So he 


sluffed off the Nickel Plate by di: 
tributing the C.&O.’s 57% stock inte: 
est in the road to holders of C.&O 
common, 

After that, rumors about Nicke 

Plate filled the air. Some talked of « 
tie-up with the Pennsylvania R.R. or th« 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Ther 
was also talk that the Nickel Plate would 
try for an outlet to the eastern seaboard 
through the Western Maryland Ry. 
Now, however, the group around John 
W. Davin, president of Nickel Plate, is 
supposed to have cooled off about the 
possibilities of merging with Western 
Maryland. The Lackawanna does the 
same job—it gives Nickel Plate access to 
the New Jersey side of the Hudson 
River. 
e Exchange—In making the announce- 
ment, Lackawanna’s president, William 
White, characterized the deal as a “nat- 
ural.”” He had good reason for doing so. 
The two lines have long been exchang- 
ing considerable traffic at Buffalo, where 
they meet. And the Lackawanna runs its 
through passenger trains to Chicago 
over the tracks of the Nickel Plate 
line. 

A Nickel Plate-Lackawanna merger 
would accomplish these results: 

(1) It would put the Lackawanna in 





Briefing a Business Strategist 


Joining the Commerce Dept.’s inner circle 
is John C. Virden, newly appointed Special 
Assistant to Secretary Harriman. Virden, 51- 
year-old chairman of the board of Cleve- 
land’s John C. Virden Co., will act as 
Director of Industry Cooperation. His job: 


working with business to draw up plans for 
channeling scarce materials. Shown are left 
to right: Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
United States Steel; Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman; Virden; and William C. 
Foster, Under Secretary of Commerce. 
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a stronger position to compete with its 
old rival, the Erie; 

(2) It would give the Nickel Plate 

entree into New England; the Lack- 
awanna has connections with both the 
Delaware & Hudson and the Boston & 
Maine. 
e Two Others—By buying into the 
Nickel Plate, the Lackawanna gets a 
yoice in two other roads as well: (1) the 
profitable, 503-mi. Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Ry.; (2) the 25-mi. Lorain & West 
Virginia Ry., which is a connecting 
line. 

Nickel Plate got its controlling inter- 
est in Wheeling & Lake Enie last 
March. Next week there will be a meet- 
ing in Chicago to talk over the con- 
SE etion of the two roads, as well as 
to discuss recapitalization of the Nickel 
Plate. 

The two major parties to the Lack- 
awanna-Nickel Plate merger plan are 
in good financial shape. Nickel Plate 
earnings for 1947 were $4.2-million, 
equal to $8.72 a common share. Lack- 
awanna’s earnings were $2.1-million, or 
$1.29 a common share. White thinks 
that the merger of the two railroads will 
bring ‘substantial advantages” to both 
of them. 

e Young’s Angle—Young himself has 
given the merger his blessing. It looks 
to him much like the kind of integra- 





L ™ 
CANNON’S CHOICE 


Cash registers ringing up “January white 
sales” sounded a merry welcome this week 
for Stanley Phillips, new president of Can- 
non Mills, Inc. He succeeds Frederic A. 
Williams who retired after heading the 
company since 1933, 

Phillips came to Cannon in 1926, became 
executive vice-president two years ago. Wil- 
liams will stay on as vice-president of Can- 
non Mills Co., the parent firm. 
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tion he likes to see take place in the 
railroad industry. He also asserts that 
he would have tried to unite the two 
had the C.&O. hung on to its control 
of Nickel Plate. 

As a matter of fact, no matter how 
things turn out, Young will have a 
finger in the pie: When the C.&O. dis- 
tributed its Nickel Plate stock, Alle- 
ghany Corp., of which Young is chair- 
man, got 12,000 shares. 

And if Young does get control of the 
New York Central, he will bolster his 
position still further. For the Central 
owns 8% of the Lackawanna’s stock, 
enough to give it a representative on 
the Lackawanna’s board. 

There are also some other strong in- 
terests involved in the merger. One of 
them is the Donner Corp. of Phila- 
delphia, which has large holdings of 
Nickel Plate cémmon and _ preferred 
stock. 


HOLC POINTS WITH PRIDE 


It looks like a sure bet that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. will wind up its 
business without losing a cent for the 
U. S. government. It may even show 
a small profit. 

HOLC’s latest report shows that the 
homeowners on its books have liqui- 
dated 86% of the $3.5-billion in rescue 
loans made during the depression. On 
Nov. 30, the corporation’s net deficit 
stood at $42.4-million. But it is being 
reduced rapidly. In the year ended Nov. 
30, the agency made an $18-million 
profit; this came mainly from interest 
on HOLC loans, after all the agency's 
operating expenses had been taken 
care of. 

In fact, the current net deficit is even 
less than $42.4-million if dividends 
from the Federal Savings & Loan In- 
surance Corp. are counted in. These 
come to $37.2-million; so, figured this 
way, HOLC’s net deficit comes to only 
$5.2-million, or less than 0.2% of its 
total loans. 

During the past year, 71,000 borrow- 
ers paid off their mortgages in full ahead 


of schedule. HOLC now has some 323,- . 


100 accounts still on the books. About 
97% of these are being paid on time 
or within three months of the time 
that they come due. The corporation’s 
present total investment is only $497- 
million. 

Physically, its operations have also 
been cut considerably. It has only 660 
employees, a drop of 312 in one year. It 
closed its last few remaining branch 
offices recently, now conducts all its 
business from its New York City head- 
quarters. 

As HOLC moves closer to winding 
up its affairs, it notes with satisfaction 
that more than four out of five of its 
original debtors succeeded in avoiding 
the loss of their properties. 
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Customers welcome freshened, 
odor-free air. Employees approve, too — 
and efficiency picks up. That’s why mod- 
ern managers of businesses and institu- 
tions like those below use Airkem Chloro- 
phyll Air Freshener to end stuffy, dead air. 
They've found it pays to assure air in- 
doors that’s pleasant to be in and work in. 


é 


Leading stores everywhere are conscious 
of air quality. Known from coast to 
coast, New York’s famous store, Saks 
Fifth Avenue, makes shopping more 
pleasant by using Airkem to freshen air. 
There’s an Airkem Service for every size 
store from the one man shop to the giant 
department store. 


Famous hotels please guests by freshen- 
ing dead air with Airkem. Among them 
are Washington’s Mayflower, New York’s 
Astor, the Rice in Houston and the Los 
Angeles Biltmore. Why not try this mod- 
ern aid to better business? 


The most modern restaurants too: Nearly 
everyone in Minnesota has heard of the 
beautiful, air-conditioned Terrace in 
Lake City. As part of their service to pa- 
trons, this smartest of nite clubs fresh- 
ens air with Airkem. 

For large spaces or small, there’s an Air- 
kem Service designed to end your air- 
freshening and odor problems. It’s in- 
expensive, too. For information, look for 
Airkem in your phone book. Or, write 
us at 7 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Airkem 


FOR AN “AIR OF QUALITY? 








THE DO/MORE 
way! 


BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 


Feel refreshed at “quitting 
time” through correct sitting. 
Business and professional 
men prefer DO/MORE 
chairs because they help 
retard fatigue... offer rest- 
ful relaxation without 
slumping. . . encourage good 
posture. Better health, and 
improved appearance are 
both factors in Domore’s 
ae et contribution to an easier 
Appearance.” working day. 

DOJMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 

DEPT. 110, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE °i:\:°: 
BERVICE 


ASBESTONE 


Asbestos-Cement Corrugated 
now available for 
heavy industrial 


for the FREE book- 
let, “Physical Fit- 








—a proven product for 25 years 
ASBESTONE roofing and siding is 
now available in the heavy-duty 
grade needed for chemical plants, 
paper mills, oil refineries and like 
industries. 


By specializing on this single 
heavy-duty grade our produc- 
tion makes possible some im- 
mediate deliveries. 


Free Engineering Service 
ASBESTONE CORPORATION 
5300 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans 15, La. 
Specialists in Asbestos-Cement 
Building Products for More than 25 Years 
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INDUSTRIAL STOCKS in the past six weeks have been a big disappointment to traders 
who were counting on the traditional December-January rise in prices 


Year-End Rally 


ls a Dud 


One of the main reasons: Government's tighter: credit 
policy. Boost in Federal Reserve rediscount rate is latest step in 
this program. Stock market fears kickback on yields. 


Hopes in industry that a year-end 

rally in stock prices might signal better 
times ahead for common-stock financ- 
ing haven’t been realized. 
e Reason—You don’t have to look far to 
find one of the main things that has 
been weighing in the stock market’s 
mind. The government’s toughening 
credit policy—to fight inflation—has 
worried stock traders as much as it has 
bankers and bond men (BW-—Jan.10’48, 
p78). 

Raising of the Federal Reserve Banks’ 
rediscount rates from 1% to 14% last 
week end is the latest move. 

e Psychological—Actually, the hike in 
rediscount rates at this stage of the 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 147.0 148.8 149.4 143.0 
Railroad. 43.5 44.5 41.9 45.5 
Utility.. 68.7 69.6 66.8 78.1 
Bonds 
Industrial 118.8 118.2 119.2 123.6 
Railroad. 105.0 103.9 105.1 113.8 
Utility .. 113.5 113.4 113.4 111.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











game is purely a psychological move. 
Banks don’t have to borrow from the 
Federals these days. 

The 1% rediscount rate had been 
established back in the days when 
Treasury one-year certificates were 
yielding only §%. One-year Treasuries 
now pay 14%. Hence, in hiking the 
rediscount rate to 14%, the Federals 
were only bringing it back just a shade 
above the short-term market. 

But traders put considerable weight 

on the fact that the Reserve Banks 
boosted the rediscount rate so soon 
after cutting the support price for gov- 
ernment securities (BW—Jan.3’48,p52). 
They think it shows that the monetary 
authorities mean business—at least up 
to a point. 
e Effects on Stocks—And they see at 
least two unfavorable reactions that the 
tightening credit policy could have on 
the stock market: 

(1) As yields rise in the bond market, 
common stock yields look just that 
much less attractive by comparison. 

(2) If credit curbs slow down busi- 
ness expansion, that probably will mean 
smaller corporate earnings. 

Thus, tighter credit could put a two- 
way squeeze on stock prices, though 
comparatively little credit has been go- 
ing directly into the stock market. 
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It’s a Rally—If You Bought the Right Stocks 


Investors who were smart pickers 
have made .at least some Paper prof- 
its in the traditional December- 
January rally in industrial stocks. 

But for most issues the seasonal 
climb hasn’t made much headway, 
so far. That is evident in the. De- 
cember-January performance of the 
Standard & Poor’s individual group 
indexes. Of those 55 indexes only 
13 gained more than 3% in the 
period. Three of these, moreover, 


involved nonindustrial issues; the 
market’s star performer was the 
rail group. 

The index of all industrial stocks 
tallied but 1.8% above its early- 
December level. And 18 groups 
have actually showed losses ranging 
up to 5.2%. 

S. & P.’s individual group in- 
dexes—ranked by the percentage 
change since early December—are 


listed below (1935-39 = 100): 


Dec. 3, Jan.7, Percent 1947-—1948——~ 

Stock Group 1947 1948 Change High Low 
Railroad stock index... 6.066 elec ese 98 .6 109.8 +11.4% 122.8 92.3 
Aircraft manufacturing.................. 91.5 99.4 + 8.6 112.8 78.9 
ME MME. Nous 5 aces ck Stay Ou we 97.0 104.7 + 7.9 114.4 96.5 
VEEP EPCE IEEE OUT PES 113.2 121.1 + 7.0 141.4 109.5 
DTG uae dA Seda Eee RON Oe V Kee «i 156.2 166 .2 + 6.4 169.1 134.4 
i PS, wag hw bewie Mee ale ee deed 217.2 229.9 + §.8 323.9 217.2 
Utility operating companies.............. 95.1 100.1 + 5.3 117.4 94.9 
De ris wid) etek Cea cu cieee 113.4 119.1 — 5.0 123.8 106.7 
Nn OOS NIE ic vin ony cc kee 0 223.0 233.4 + 4.7 236.2 190.1 
Utility holding companies................ 100.0 104.7 + 4.7 125.6 99.9 
I cu on Ci Red pace Cons sa0 GaN estes 129.9 136.0 + 4.7 156.9 104.6 
Office and business equipment............ 134.4 139.6 + 3.9 142.0 117.4 
Agricultural machinery.................. 136.2 141.3 + 3.8 141.7 113.0 
Mining and smelting. ................... 76.5 78.7 + 2.9 98.4 76.5 
ik iba ee Oe tas san SC eh Oe 131.9 135.0 + 2.4 138.3 110.9 
NS REE My ee OE EE See EEE eee 382.6 391.6 + 2.4 403.8 355 .6 
Coniposite stock index. ...........sse0-- 120.9 123.7 + 2.3 131.3 113.2 
SR Feri A ey a ee Te a ean 149.8 152.2 + 2.3 159.5 125.7 
Electrical equipment. ................+6- 92.2 94.3 + 2.3 101.9 83.5 
iene SCR Lids Oe wd Vive Ese ds owns 254.5 260.2 + 2.2 268.8 185.9 
Soaps and vegetable oils................. 145.2 148.4 + 2.2 147.8 120.2 
Railroad equipment. ........-..ccceceees 109.9 112.0 + 1.9 127.5 103.1 
Industrial stock index.,.............005- 127.7 130.0 + 1.8 135.5 117.0 
Es oS A Rs aks piinet atin to eu wale 115.6 117.4 + 1.6 118.4 101.4 
Capital goods stocks: .. 2.6... 0 ccc cesses 116.5 117.9 + 1.2 124.2 105.6 
Sh ikiaa dalem peoa hss Seen bie waceat ced 235.1 +57 .5 + 1.0 243.4 165.2 
ToBRecd OGRUCES «oes oie ddacaccccenss 82.3 83.1 + 1.0 93.6 76.0 
BORE NNO, F656 bo 50 8s Sadie os hi rae ces's 159.3 160.6 + 0.8 170.9 144.2 
Soft drinks and confectionery............ 143.2 144.3 + 0.8 153.6 126.8 
SEIN Foy ctvidaia Cat OR ROSS CatKS aCeNs 85.1 85.6 + 0.6 103.4 84.7 
Auto parts and accessories............... 123.2 123.9 + 0.6 136.2 107.9 
PE. Uiwas cit oh i Vande coed armesepage nt 286.7 288.4 + 0.6 311.4 234.6 
PIES a pci d OCG S ora Rs o.6 oH REE ee 120.3 120.8 + 0.4 132.4 108.1 
BO, RE Te PRO oe se x8 akin’ i 4 ba ic 119.5 120.0 + 0.4 134.2 113.3 
Telegraph and telephone................. 95.7 96.0 + 0.3 111.5 94.9 
Consumer goods stocks.................++ 128.3 128.4 + 0.1 142.9 119.5 
ES ER NE See eT ge 117.5 117.6 + 0.1 123.1 99.4 
CONE CSE Sap ches Bd ewe wa Gites Saly Fae 144.8 144.7 - 0.1 165.3 125.4 
SES 5 sec oci vy oees ceca ven peetne 156.2 155.3 — 0.6 171.3 134.9 
TET EET ERT RETR ET EP 171.8 170.3 — 0.9 208 .3 166.8 
Tires and rubber goods.................. 183.5 181.8 — 0.9 237.8 167.8 
ee CN i 9 aii hs ead 4 bd Hae 173.4 171.9 — 1.0 192.7 160.1 
Mail-order and general chains........... , £928 170.6 — 1.3 192.2 156.0 
Dalian GAG GUIGG. o6 666 65 odie coed es 150.2 148.1 — 1.4 165.8 135.5 
Drugs and cosmetics... ...........00--55 108.0 106.4 — 1.5 146.3 104.3 
oe Sa TG ake ee earn te yey are oe 127.8 125.8 — 1.6 134.9 119.0 
Household furnishings................... 154.6 152.2 — 1.6 168.1 125.3 
Printing and publishing. ................ 137.0 135.5 —- 1.9 174.9 121.5 
Domartwiont Storeesc si... ccc e kee en 184.3 180.7 — 2.0 219.9 171.6 
Finance companies...............-.++-: 88.7 86.3 — 2.7 98.1 81.0 
ee I AEBS sink os aw Dawe d  wues'y 6 68.6 66.7 — 2.8 79.0 62.9 
Mg oe a os Sinks hw bab aba a ae CALE 115.9 112.3 — 3.1 131.8 99.2 
Alootelic BOVETRBOG. 5 cscs ces cee’ 293.0 282.1 — 3.8 345.3 251.2 
NE 6 i oS ain RS ne EN Cee eee aene g's 104.5 99.2 —- 5.1 119.1 97.1 
PROC SCEIOB is 6c o's aes cay swiages 164.3 155.7 — $.2 236 .6 156.6 
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Suppose you own 50 shares of Typi- 
cal Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps 
you bought them in 1943. At that 
time, you investigated the company 
carefully — dividends, assets, liabili- 
ties, policies. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That’s the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It’s why we have always urged 
people to “Investigate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
We were in the middle of a war. 
Now, that war is over. And this is 
1948. How many times since 1943 
have you re-examined the Typical 
Manufacturing situation, just as care- 
fully as you did originally? How 
many times have you compared it 
analytically with other good invest- 
ment opportunities? 

Did it ever occur to you that no 
investment decision can ever be a 
final one? Changed conditions con- — 
stantly create changed investment 
opportunities and the investor must 
constantly appraise them. 

In effect, every investor does pre- 
cisely that, whether he does it con- 
sciously or not. Every day that you 
own and hold 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing, you say in effect: 
“I’m satisfied it’s the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you’re prepared to 
say so on the basis of the evidence, 
that’s good. But if, on the other hand, 
you think your security holdings 
need careful reappraisal, why not use 
the facilities of our Research De- 
partment? That’s one reason why 
we maintain a large and well-trained 
research staff—to help investors “‘In- 
vestigate after they Invest.” 

If you would like the most up-to- 
date facts on any security, if you 
would like a careful review of your 
whole portfolio, just write 


Department §-9 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Stree:, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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Coples anything written, printed, drawn 
ves hours of typing, proof-reading 
Copies are error-proof, change-proof 
And every copy—whether you make one or a 
hundred—is as clear as a photograph. 
In just a few minutes, the Hunter Photo- 
Copyist reproduces drawings and sketches, 
photographs, clippings, memos, letters, checks, 
statements, documents, etc. Its uses are end- 
less in any office or plant. 
Simple to Operate—The Huater Photo- 
Copyist—as pioneered and developed by 
Hunter photo-copying specialists—does not use 
a lens . . . requires no focusing; no darkroom 
or technical photographic equipment or knowl- 
edge. ga secretary or office boy can operate 
it easily. 


Complete Photo-Copying Service 


We furnish a Photo- 
Copyist to suit your 
rticular needs . .. 
2 different Hunter 
Papers, specially sensi- 
tized with an exclusive 
dye ... prompt servic- 
ing of the machine, 
-. + free advice on any 
photo-copying. 


Write for free booklet today. 
Ask for a free demonstration. 





HUNTER PHOTO-(¢ 
101 Hunter Ave 








Where men make light! 


Power and light! These are the miracles 
of industry. On their unfailing service de- 
pend millions of workmen in factories and 
more millions in homes. In large public 
utility plants, Ashcroft Duragauges guard 
the pressure lines and boilers.-As pressures 
increased, Ashcroft gauge engineering 
moved ahead so that today—as in 1851— 
the fine gauges of the country are Ashcroft. 
Install Ashcroft for enduring accuracy and 


utmost economy. 
RK 
mii ASHCROF 


ie 
eel A Product of Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 

Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industria! instruments. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 


siston ASHCROFT. .. Write for booklet. 
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STEELWORKERS are NLRB problem: Should there be one union, or many, for them? 


Craft Unions’ New Push 


A.F.L. skilled units try to carve out jurisdictions in C.1. 0: 
plantwide setups. NLRB sets hearings and elections under new 
policy directed by Taft-Hartley law. 


C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions locked 

horns this week in a new struggle that 
has management worried. The aggres- 
sor: craft unions, seeking to carve out 
jurisdictions in the plantwide industrial 
units of C.I.O. 
e Elections Ordered—The National La- 
bor Relations Board broke previous 
practice when it ordered a series of 
craft union elections. Two were on 
petitions filed by A.F.L.’s_ Pattern 
Makers’ League, another by its Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. All were in 
plants covered by C.LO. contracts. 

NLRB also called for arguments on 
petitions by the A.F.L.’s bricklayers’ 
union for polls in two Ohio steel plants. 
Management kept a sharp eye on these 
proceedings. The outcome would not 
only affect steel companies, but wide 
segments of other industries as well. 

e Policy Shift—The two cases involved 
petitions for bricklayers’ elections at 
the National Tube Co.’s Lorain (Ohio) 
mill and at the American Rolling Mills 
Co.’s Middletown (Ohio) works. Both 
petitions were filed before the T-H law 
went into effect. Under the Wagner 
act, board policy would have been to 
turn down the petitions. For a decade 
NLRB’s practice had been to encour- 
age plantwide bargaining units to help 


stabilize plantwide labor-management 
relations. Early in 1947 the old three- 
member board began to shift this policy, 
by permitting craft elections where 
there was dissatisfaction over the plant- 
wide unit. 
e Armco—In the Armco case, produc- 
tion workers are represented by the in- 
dependent Armco Employees Federa- 
tion, Inc. The A.E.F., which won bar- 
gaining rights in 1944, was challenged 
ast winter by the C.I.0. United Steel- 
workers. When NLRB. set an election 
(in which A.E.F. beat C.I.0. 2,652 to 
1,314) 23 bricklayers asked the board 
to exclude them; they argued that prob- 
lems peculiar to their craft would not 
be handled adequately by either union. 
NLRB made no decision on the issue 
then, but ordered votes of the brick- 
layers impounded for further study. 
e National Tube—At National ‘Tube, 
the A.F.L. bricklayers union wanted 
bargaining rights for 67 bricklayers and 
14 apprentices. A hearing was held last 
March before a hearing officer. Because 
of the issue’s importance, NLRB later 
took over, and set hearings for the oral 
arguments which finally were held last 
week—under provisions of the T-H law. 
Significantly, both management and 
C.1.O. opposed the craft union poll at 
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“YOU SAVED US TIME AND MONEY IN LOCATING OUR NEW PLANT” 
. —says this manufacturer* of printing inks 


Terrj . 
itoria) Novemp 


e 


Inform : 
ation 
Carbo 

3, Tllinoig’ eet 


The assistance given, without charge, to 
this manufacturer* is available to you for 
the asking. If you are studying the prob- 
lem of plant location, re-location, or ex- 
pansion, make use of our extensive 
facilities for prompt, unbiased and con- 


fidential assistance. Just write us. 
* Name on request 


Industries in this area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World .‘ c ‘ Wwe hanes 

Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center i Ctor, and : i Purchased our 
of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center © The Again, is Ul Febry 
“Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Process- 1Nvaluab 4 Hs © exp Tess o 
ing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing elp you pitta 
Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Re- 

serves © Good Government © Good Living e Good 

Services for Tax Dollars © Send for free booklets 


containing useful information on these advan- 
tages. 





TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 











Get NEW time-and- 
money-saving ideas 





Tap the weaith of 
time and-money- 
saving ideas hid- 
den in your plant 
and office. Use 
one of the prov- 
en, up-to-date 


Bh deplore Only $3.00 


systems described in this practical manual. It shows you 
how "o organize a system — how to get maximum 
results month in and month out—how to take advantage 
of practical, proven operating tips. It puts at your 
fingertips the valuable suggestion-plan experience of hun- 
dreds of top-notch organizations throughout the country 
—dt helps you discover scores of new ways to save time 
and money, cut down cost and waste. 


Just Published! 


Getting Results 


from 
Suggestion Plans 


A Practical Handbook of Suggestion Plan 
Policy and Procedure 


By HERMAN W. SEINWERTH 


Industrial Relations Department, Swift 
and Company 


238 pages, $3.00 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series 


Scores of successful Suggestion Plans in current use are 
described in this practical manual. Each is analyzed in 
terms of the improvement YOU can derive from its Use. 
You are shown how to get your Suggestion Plan off to a 
flying start—how to keep it functioning effectively. The 
manual] covers every phase of suggestion plan operation, 
from organizing and directing the Plan, to stimulating 
active interest among your employees. Eleven nationally- 
ted 


known Plans are included. 


Here are sone typical chapters: 


l, Idea Power ll. Suggestion 

2. Suggestion Plans tee Functioning — 
Benefits The Suggestion Form 

3. Suggestion Boxes 

. Acknowledging Sug- 
gestions 

5. Office Work 


$. Investigation 


Commit- 


tion Plan 
General Provisions 

. Organization 

. Identifying the Sug- 
eee] . Turndowns 


3. 
4. Installing a Sugges- 
5. 


; Font ny ace . 3. Award Presentations 


8 
9. Eligibility 9. Promotion 
0, Awards . Problem Clinic 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 


Send me Seinwerth's GETTING RESULTS FROM 
SUGGESTION PLANS for 10 days’ examination on 
approval In 10 days I will send $3.00, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 


Name 


Company 


Position BW-1-17-48 
(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Company 
of Canada Limited, 12 Richmond Street E. 
ronto, 1.) 














National Tube. R. Heath Larry of Pitts- 
burgh, attorney for National Tube, and 
Lee Pressman, general counsel of the 
C.1.0. steelworkers, presented the same 
views—on the same side, for once. 

They predicted that if the brick- 
layers’ petitions are approved, craft un- 
ion disputes would break out “all over 
the place.” 

Cornelius J. Petshold, present at the 
hearing on behalf of Armco, warned 
that all basic-steel contracts might be 
invalidated if craft elections are ordered. 
e No Craft Involved?—Other points 
presented by both Larry and Pressman: 

No true craft was involved, because 
bricklaying in a steel mill is not a craft. 
The work is different from that done 
on a construction job; it’s maintenance, 
rather than production. Moreover, it’s 
just one of 1,500 highly integrated jobs 
involved in making steel. Conditions to 
which the bricklayers are subject are the 
same as those for production workers. 

And they argued that even if brick- 

layers are a true craft, the board had 
no legal obligation to grant them a 
separate unit. Under the T-H law, it’s 
left to the discretion of the board; T-H 
merely says that NLRB shall not decide 
that a craft unit is unsuitable because 
of some prior decision. In other words, 
NLRB can’t simply dismiss a craft peti- 
tion because it has previously decided 
against a craft unit. 
e Bargaining Policy—Of 86 basic steel 
companies, only eight bargain separately 
with bricklayers, usually because of a 
tradition dating back 40 years. 

Petitions already had been approved 
by NLRB for elections at the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., in Cleveland, and 
at the Harnischfeger Corp., near Mil- 
waukee, Wis. C.I.0.’s United Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers has a 
contract at the Westinghouse plant; 
the steelworkers have a contract with 
Harnischfeger. But neither C.I.O. un- 
ion was eligible to oppose the A.F.L. 

attern makers on the ballot; neither 

as officia) status before NLRB as non- 
Communist affidavits haven’t been filed. 
¢ Pressmen’s Elections—The board also 
had directed an election among print- 
ing pressmen and assistants at the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) plant of the Wilson- 
Jones Co., maker of office supplies. 
A.F.L.’s Printing Pressmen’s Union was 
the petitioner; C.1.0.’s United Paper- 
workers has the plantwide jurisdiction. 

NLRB, in directing these elections, 
carefully stated its position: Workers in- 
volved “constitute a highly skilled, well 
recognized craft group, employed in an 
industry in which craft units of pat- 
tern makers (or pressmen) are fre- 
quently encountered.” 

e Petition Denied—NLRB turned down 
another craft-election petition. The in- 
dependent International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists wanted a poll of “skilled auto- 
motive mechanics” of the St. Louis 


SIDING WITH C.LO., National Tube At- 
torney Larry opposes craft elections 


Public Service Co., which operates the 
St. Louis city transit system. NLRB 
agreed with the company and its A.F.L. 
union that it would be artificial to sepa- 
rate bus and street car employees. 

e Westinghouse Election—The craft-_ 
union election set at Westinghouse 
drew close attention this week, since 
the tightly organized, militant U. E. was 
involved. 

The NLRB decision Dec, 22 to let 

pattern makers at Westinghouse vote 
on a craft union left U. E. faces red: 
The C.I.O. officials in Cleveland knew 
they had given the A.F.L. its chance. 
e U. E.’s Boomerang—Union leaders 
realized when the U. E. strike was 
called in January, 1946, that it probably 
would be a long one. So they encour- 
aged all members to seck employment 
in other Cleveland shops. The pattern 
makers and apprentices, among the 
others, found no trouble in locating in- 
terim jobs, but they had to take out 
A.F.L. cards, After U. E.’s four-month 
strike ended, most of these workers 
carried the pattern makers’ cards back 
into the Westinghouse plant. Talk be- 
gan immediately about a pattern mak- 
ers’ craft unit, but U. E. wasn’t alarmed 
NLRB policy precluded such a move. 
Petitions by the pattern makers’ nucleus 
at Westinghouse were rejected by 
NLRB in August, 1946, and April, 
1947. But then came the Taft-Hartley 
change of heart for NLRB. In August, 
1947, A.F.L. began pushing hard for 
a craft-unit election, and in December 
the board agreed to hold one. 

Results tabulated this week: pat- 
tern makers 18; “‘no union” (urged by 
U. E.) 0. 

Worrying U. E. even more is an ap- 
parent restlessness by some of its tool 
makers and die sinkers. They’re already 
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History-making 


Sewaren 
Station 


N the banks of Arthur Kill at 
Sewaren, N, J., a 300,000 kw sta- 
tion, one of the largest initial installa- 
tions of its kind ever projected by a 
power company, is now under construc- 
tion. This great new station of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company 
also marks another milestone, for here 
at Sewaren . . . for the first time in power 
station practice . . . steam will be gener- 
ated at a temperature as high as 1050°F. 
What this high steam temperature 
means in terms of economy is obvious 
when you consider that the three initial 
Combustion Engineering boilers will re- 
quire 30 per cent less coal to produce a 
kilowatt hour of electricity than the 
present average for the system. 

The marked advantage of high tem- 
perature has awaited metallurgical ad- 
vances that would provide boiler and 
turbine designers with suitable mate- 
rials. C-E was the first to design and 
build a boiler unit to operate at a steam 
temperature above 900°F. It is again 
first in the range above 1000°F. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY, SEWAREN, N. J. 


The construction of Sewaren typifies 
the far-sighted program of expansion 
carried on by utilities generally — in this 
instance by Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company. For years Public Service 
has carried on an extensive planning 
program to provide new power sources 
in advance of actual need. As fax back 
as 1928 the 155-acre site at Sewaren was 
bought with such expansion in mind, 
and today the vision that foresaw the 
coming industrial development is being 
verified dramatically. 

The association of C-E with Sewaren 
and other history-making stations speaks 
for itself. The experience, special skills 
and advanced engineering that have 
brought about this association are avail- 
able to you also, whether your steam 
requirements are large or small. 


COMBUSTION 


200 MADISON AVENUE 


These three factors are the unwritten 


plus-values in every C-E contract — 


Knowledge —to solve today's and 


tomorrow's, steam generating problems. 


Experience — to interpret, from a 
world-wide background in every impor- 
tant industry, the specific needs of each 


installation. 


Facilities — to manufacture complete 
steam generating units for every capacity, 
from 1000 pounds of steam per hour up 


to the largest. B-195 


ENGINEERING 


i) NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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For Installation 
or Repair 
A Portable 


—-with new bend indicator == 


Anyone can-make perfect bends with o Tal 
machine, on-the-job or in-the-shop. This fast 
working, easy-to-operate bender for wrough? 
iron or steel pipe does in minutes work that 
otherwise takes many hours. No wonder thov- 
sands are in service everywhere. Write today 
for factual bulletin. 


Dept. BW-1 


Tal Bender. '"-. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Here's o positive, 

tamperproof check on your 

watchman’s activities. It's so posi- 

tive and so revealing that insurance rates go down for 

“CHICAGO” users in short, extra protection that pays 

for itself! . . Ask for illustrated Details 
of the New SPARTAN Model A 


CHIGAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Corporatio 





talking about a craft setup for their own 
highly skilled groups. 

e Westinghouse’s Concern—Westing- 
house has kept its hands off the craft 
vs. industrial union fight. But officials 
admit some concern over the possibility 
that other craftsmen might follow the 
pattern makers’ lead. Reason: There 
could be as many as 40 unions set up 
in the Westinghouse plant with its less 


than 1,000 employees. Such a situation 
~—and it’s worrying National Tube and 
other emplayen, too—would find each 
union fighting for its own work juris- 
diction; each would make its own wage 
demands, based possibly on rates paid 
in job shops; there would be a wide 
difference in work-condition demands; 
and there could be widely scattered 


contract negotiation dates. 





ae 
a. 
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—From International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


AS LABOR’S RIGHT SEES WALLACE: Bernard Seaman, labor’s leading cartoonist 
widely published by the union press, strikes the anti-Communists’ prevailing note 


C1.O.’s Tug-of-War Over Wallace 


Right- and left-wings gird for showdown on third-party 
issue, with influence of P.A.C. at the polls in the balance. 


united behind President Truman for 
reelection. Scattered votes, they are 
convinced, will aid a Republican can- 
didate. 

C.I.O. opposition to a third party 


C.1.0.’s right- and left-wings are gird- 
ing this week for what may be a vital 
tug-of-war: a battle over an official posi- 
tion on Henry Wallace’s third-party 
candidacy for President. 
© Leaders for Truman—Top leaders of 
C.I.O. are strongly opposed to a third- 
party movement now; they want the 
union’s Political Action Committee 


would place left-wing unions on the 
spot (BW—Jan.10’48,p86). The leftists, 
with the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers in the lead, are for 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


S “Mr. and Mrs. James Smith” now! And Jim’s 
proudly aware that he has a precious future to protect. 
Yes, sir, he'll drive their new wedding present carefully. 
He’s already protected by Hardware Mutuals auto in- 
surance—with 30 days automatic coverage before he 
transfers it from his old car. He wouldn’t be 
without the protection of the policy back of the 
policy. Especially since his one accident. How 
startled, confused and worried he was! But 
how quickly, smoothly, bumanly Hardware 
Mutuals representative straightened things out. 
Jim knows the satisfaction and freedom 
from worry there are in Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair claim settlements; their fast, 
friendly, nationwide service; their full-standard 


policies that provide safe, thorough coverage; the substan= 
tial dividend savings he’s received with each renewal. 

Profit by the experience of thousands of policyholders 
who, like Jim, enjoy the plus-protection of Hardware 
Mutuals low-cost insurance. Licensed in every states 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 


AUTOMOBILE ... HOME .. . BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 








Install this! 


Lifting problems vanish! Give the “Load 
Lifter’ near-capacity loads daily through 
its long life. Expect lowest-cost operation 
and maintenance with safety for hoist and 
operator! Special features, such as one- 
point lubrication (every six months), two- 
gear reduction drive, self-contained ball- 
bearing motor, improved automatic load 
brake—these and others are the secret of its 
amazing endurance. No other hoist has all 
these features. Tell us about your lifting. 
Up to 40,000 lbs., the ‘Load Lifter’ can do 
the job most efficiently and economically. 
Send for Catalog No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





HARTER QUALITY 
ouT 


STANDS 


Superior quality is reflected in 

every detail of Harter chairs. You 
experience this quality in deep-seated 
comfort, in beauty of design and 
upholstery, and in years of flawless 
performance. Harter builds a complete 
line of steel chairs and posture 
chairs. See your helpful Harter dealer. 
Write us for literature. Harter 

Corp., 201 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 


MART ER 


stureGtis, MICHIGAN 


STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 





Wallace; they’ve also been, physically 
and financially, a backbone for P.A.C. 
e Powwow—The nine vice-presidents of 
C.1.0. will meet with President Philip 
Murray in Washington Jan. 21 to study 
the problems posed by this situation. 
Only one voice is expected to be raised 
for Wallace—that of Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, U.E. president. Fireworks, if 
they are to come, will go off during the 
next two days when C.1.0.’s executive 
board convenes. Of the board’s 41 mem- 
bers, at least one-fourth in the past 
have stuck pretty close to the Com- 
munist party line, which is 100% for 
Wallace. 

The leftists’ strategy apparently will 

be to fight a delaying action. They 
don’t want C.1.O. and P.A.C, to go on 
record against Wallace—it’s too early, 
they will contend. But, meanwhile, 
their unions have jumped the gun by 
giving Wallace a solid sendoff. U.E.’s 
support, through its newspaper, brought 
a general warning from Murray for 
C.I.O. unions to steer clear of pledges 
of support to candidates. 
e Previews—There were two previews of 
the C.1.O. problem last week. The 
New York state executive board of 
C.I.O. denounced Wallace’s third-party 
plans after a heated right-left political 
debate. Unions represented split evenly 
(14-14) on the issue, but a per capita 
vote favored the right-wing position 
against a third-party candidacy. 

One day later, right-wing unionists 
broke with the American Labor Party 
over its plans to indorse Wallace. A.L.P. 
has been P.A.C.’s staunch political arm 
in New York. Its biggest union bloc, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (C.I.O), led the exodus from 
the A.L.P. Other unions which quit an 
active role in the labor party were 
C.1.0.’s auto workers and steelworkers. 
Control was left wholly in the hands of 
pro-Communists and party-liners. A.L.P. 
immediately indorsed Wallace. 


1.T.U. CLAIMS PROGRESS 


As NLRB pressed  Taft-Hartley 
charges against International ‘Typo- 
erapbienl Union bargaining policies, 
I.T.U. this week issued a significant re- 
port: It said its demands are being met 
by many employers outside Chicago, 
Deiroit, and some other metropolitan 
areas. 

I.T.U. reported that 124 locals are 
now operating under posted “condi- 
tions of employment,” I.T.U.’s most 
controversial demand. In all, it said, 
“279 local unions [have been] operating 
satisfactorily without contracts. 

Too late for I.T.U.’s report was an- 
other break in ranks of those opposing 
its bargaining policy. Washington pub- 
lishers ended five months of negotia- 
tions with an agreement on working 
terms, but no contract. 








NO SUGARED WORDS: Amos Ignacio, 
who led bolt, says I.L.W.U. is too far left 


Harry's Headache 


Bridges has halted sugar 
workers revolt in Hawaii for 
time being, but his troubles may 
weaken pay hike drive. 


Harry Bridges has a fence-mending 

job on his hands in the Hawaiian Islands. 
A revolt which threatened to spread 
among sugar workers in his Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union (C.I.O.) has been con- 
tained—at least temporarily. However, 
the issues which touched off the revolt 
still are very much alive. 
e At Stake—Bridges’ success or failure in 
erasing them can influence economic 
and political affairs in the sugar and 
pineapple dreamland. It even could 
have a strong bearing on Hawaiian sta- 
bility as a military outpost of the U. S. 
(BW—Nov.23’46,p44). 

In 1936, Bridges led a West Coast 

revolt in the A.F.L.’s International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. He came out as 
head of the new-born I.L.W.U., a 
potent, rival, left-wing union. Early last 
month, Bridges tasted the bitterness of 
revolt in his own ranks. 
e Revolt—An estimated 4,000 members 
of the I.L.W.U.’s 20,000-member sugar 
local in the islands decided to with- 
draw. Their leader, Amos A. Ignacio, 
announced that an independent union 
—the Union of Hawaiian Workers—was 
being established. 

The bolt was unexpected. Bridges 
was caught flatfooted, and so were his 
island lieutenants. ’Arry packed a bag 
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ety is their Business! 


YOU'RE LOOKING at a meeting of section foremen at a 
modern coal mine. The “business” before the meeting is: to 
track down all possible threats to mine safety—before acci- 
dents can happen! 

Later, each foreman will meet with the workers under his 
direct supervision and will receive reports on all mine condi- 
tions that might become hazards. Then immediate steps will 
be taken to correct any such conditions. 

Such safety meetings are a regular part of operation in 
progressive coal mines. 

As a result of never-relaxing safety measures like these, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as they were 40 
years ago, on the basis of man-hours worked—and more 
than four times safer on the basis of tons mined. 


And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s mines are the most productive—and pay 
their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 


Livinc conprTions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing — due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF A'™™©"ICA 
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CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO 
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1897 « Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


The American Council of Commercial Laboratories comprises a 
notable group of 37 independent laboratories with headquarters, 
branch laboratories, testing stations or representatives in 77 im- 
portant American cities — serving industry in the specialized 
fields of chemistry, physics and engineering. 


Its members offer professional assistance through inspection, test- 
ing, analysis and research. Whether your business is large or small, 
you may obtain these services according to your specific needs... 
at a given time, or upon an annual retainer basis. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 2 COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


Our Directory, listing each member laboratory and its specialized fields, 
may be obtained upon request to the Executive Secretary, American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 
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and flew to the islands from his 
I.L.W.U. home office. Secretary-treas- 
urer Louis Goldblatt and territorial di- 
rector Jack Hall moved into action by 
calling a “unity” conference of all sugar 
workers. Object: to let them “de- 
cide for themselves” whether to stay in 
I.L.W.U.,, or to go through with plans 
for the independent union. 

After three days of debate, the sugar 
workers voted to stay in I.L.W.U., but 
to put the issue of withdrawal to the 
full membership later by referendum. 
I.L.W.U. quickly expressed confidence 
that this spelled the end of the revolt. 
Other sugar unionists weren’t so sure. 
© Boycott—Representatives of the rebel 
sugar workers, led by Ignacio, boycot- 
ted the “unity” conference; they said 
attendance was “useless” since the 
Bridges’ vote had been padded. More- 
over, the delegation from Kohala re- 
fused to join a vote of confidence to 
I.L.W.U. until its leaders answer Com- 
munist charges raised by Ignacio’s parti- 
sans. 

These charges were the heart of the 
whole revolt. They are going to be de- 
bated angrily during the pre-referendum 
campaigning among sugar workers. The 
friction that they might cause could 
very well divest some of the power be- 
hind Bridges’ 1948 wage drive; it could 
mean jurisdictional feuding. 
© Revolt Leader—The revolt has focused 
attention on Ignacio, native of Hawaii, 
the “‘big island” of the Hawaii group. 
Ignacio has been a sugar worker for 
many years. He became one of the early 
members of the I.L.W.U. when Bridges 
extended his jurisdiction from the water- 
front to sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions. Until a few months ago he was 
president of the I.L.W.U. local which 
embraces island sugar workers. 

Recently, in planning a mass eco- 

nomic offensive in the islands, ’Arry 
consolidated scattered locals into three 
big units—one for sugar, one for pine- 
apple, and one for long-shoring workers. 
Ignacio was named vice-president of the 
consolidated sugar local, No. 142, with 
jurisdiction over the big island. He was 
to take office Jan. 2. 
e Politician—He also is a Democratic 
assemblyman in the territorial legisla- 
ture, elected with the indorsement of 
C.1.0.’s Political Action Committee. 
He is one of the 15 Democrats who 
united to hamstring the legislature for 
three weeks last winter (BW—May10 
’47,p82). 

Why Ignacio decided to break with 
I.L.W.U. isn’t too clear. He gave two 
reasons: (1) rank-and-file displeasure 
with I.L.W.U.’s Communist label; and 
(2) dissatisfaction over consolidation of 
sugar workers’ locals into one unit, 
with the power centralized in Honolulu. 
e Fireworks—Much of the later fire- 
works was based on the first of these. 
Ichiro Izuka, admitted ex-Communist 
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PACKERS’ FAST MOVE 


The letter proposing a pay 
hike talk was signed by the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
It was addressed to the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

Thus did Hawaiian Pine- 
apple and six other packers in 
the islands grab the ball from 
I.L.W.U, recently. Everybody 
knew the union would soon be 
demanding more money; they 
were pretty sure its strategy 
was to hold off demands until 
February, then hit the pine- 
apple, sugar, and longshoring 
industries at one time. 

When I.L.W.U. suddenly 
was beset with internal troubles 
(page 90), the pineapple pack- 
ers moved in quickly. ‘Their 
counter strategy did two things. 
It caught the union off balance, 
forcing the start of at least 
nominal negotiations before 
the union was ready. It also 
served to distract attention 
from a 10% increase which 
the packers had just announced. 

















and author of a pamphlet naming 
I.L.W.U. leaders as his former ‘‘com- 
rades,” took a fiery lead. By coincidence, 
the international executive board of 
I.L.W.U. had just reaffirmed a refusal 
to sign non-Communist affidavits re- 
quired for union qualification under the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Consolidation is a potent weapon in 
the wage push that lies ahead, but it 
stripped locals 6f much of their auton- 
omy. This bred much resentment on 
the local leadership level. 

e No Congratulations—Ignacio was 
quick to exclude any congratulations 
from employers for a war on the unpopu- 
lar “‘left”” in I.L.W.U. and employers 
were slow to cheer. However desirable it 
might seem to find Bridges engaged on 
another front, they knew they might 
bear the brunt of any fight for power. 

If Ignacio wins his fight, employers 
are sure they won’t have any easier bar- 
gaining. Their experience has been that 
Ignacio is just as tough a haggler as 
any Bridges lieutenant in I.L.W.U. 

e Bad Timing—Unionwise, the revolt 
came at a bad time for I.L.W.U. Only a 
short time before it had begun mobiliz- 





The Pictures——Acme—78, 94, 
101, 102; Ewing Galloway—48; 
Fabian Bachrach—81. 
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Saves °150 
per week 
on labor alone 
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Wayne all-metal bus and coach bodies go 
overseas in sections— packaged with Acme 
Steel Strapping for economical shipping 
and easy assembly at destination, 


Builder of aill-steel motor coach bodies gets big savings 
on export packaging with Acme Steelstrap method 


The Wayne Works of Richmond, 
Indiana, ship motor coach bodies and 
trolley coaches all over the world. 


On the recommendation of an 
Acme Shipping Specialist and using 
Acme Uni-Pak methods, savings in 
labor amount to $15.37 per unit for 
export packaging . . . an average sav- 
ing of more than $150 per week in 


labor alone. 


Important Results 
Besides important savings in labor, 





wsers—No. 3 Steelstrapper, the lightest 

tool made, is now available. Magazine holds 

100 seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the strap 

in one operation. Small base requires only 

5-inch strapping surface. Two levers work- 

ing in opposite directions make for better 
and easier i 


ATME STEEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 8 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 


tangible results from Acme methods 
include: better product protection in 
shipment, fewer damage claims, and 
satisfied customers receiving the 
shipments. 


There’s no obligation on your part 
when you call in Acme for a survey 
of your packaging and shipping op- 
erations—and none when you send 
for a complete file of case histories 
about Acme’s work with others. Clip 
and mail the coupon today for a free 
copy of “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


2838 Archer Avenue 


r 
Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-18 
| Chicago 8, Illinois 


‘o4 Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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NEW CROSLEY 
STATION WAGON 


Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon—operates for about 
as much, Seats 4 in comfort. With rear seat re- 
moved hauls '/, ton load. 


Convertible: If you 
love sun ond air. 


Panei Delivery: Full 
Y, ton capacity. 


Sedan: Over 20,000 
now on the road. 


Pickup: Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 


Sports-Utility: For 
work or play — Reor 
seat obtainable, Low 
priced even for 
CROSLEY—$130 less 
than station wagon, 


=£RESLEF— 


a FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosiey Motors, 
inc., 2532-Bi Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


Sarre 


PERATE an 
OuT-OF-TOWN 
OFFICE 


» ‘aa 
For as 39 
little as 4) per month 


Liss YOUR NAME and PHONE 
NUMBER in any large city; we 
furnish a prominent business ad- 
dress, and answer all calls in 
YOUR NAME. 24 hours a day 


Still lower rates available if you 
use one of our phone numbers. 


For superior Telephone Answer- 
ing Service of any kind, in any 
city, LOOK FOR OUR INSIGNIA 
.. in your Local Telephone Direc- 
tory under Telephone Secretarial 





Service, or WRITE our NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS... 





Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 





} 595 Fifth Avenve New York, N.Y. ¢ 
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ing resources for a big wrangle early in 
1948 with the islands’ three key indus- 
tries. Its 35,000 members were asked 
to give one day’s pay a month (in addi- 
‘tion to their $2 or $3 monthly dues) 
to a strike fund. Goal was about $200,- 
000 monthly and a war chest of $600,- 
000 by Feb. 1—earliest date on which 
a wage dispute could be expected to 
come to a head. 

Until the Ignacio bolt, union strate, 
apparently had been to negotiate wit 
—and, if necessary, strike—the three key 
industries at one time. It didn’t want to 
try to pick them off one by one and risk 
the indifferent results it achieved that 
way in 1947 (BW-—Sep.13’47,p104). 

e Ignacio-led revolt may upset that 
strategy. It has sharply reduced the vol- 
untary contributions to the I.L.W.U. 
war chest, and it has raised a new spec- 





ter of rank-and-file 
I.L.W.U., leaders. 

e T-H Weapon—Also it has raised some 
unexpected problems involving federal 
and territorial laws. If the independent 
Union of Hawaiian Workers stays in the 
field (it has shrunk to 3,000 workers on 
eight plantations), it undoubtedly will 
challenge I.L.W.U. contracts. Reopen- 
able on wages Feb, 1, these run until 
Aug. 31. 

It’s probable that Ignacio will chal- 
lenge the C.I.O. union, under the Taft- 
Hartley Jaw, on a plantation-by-planta- 
tion basis. If the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board sees fit to entertain such a 
petition, I.L.W.U. will be behind the 
eight-ball—it can’t have its name on a 
representation ballot until the required 
non-Communist affidavits are forth- 
coming. 


instability for 


ONE ON THE HOUSE is boss Milton Sachsel’s answer to a labor relations problem 


Hooch and Hops Save Production Time 


Liquor and beer, served on the job, are 
now being used to speed production in a 
Chicago sheet metal shop and on Pittsburgh 
construction sites. Reason: Bosses found 
workers were slipping away to the corner 
taverns for “a quick one”—and not making 
it quick enough to keep production time 
from being lost. 

So, Milton Sachsel, general superintend- 
ent of the Feldt Sheet Metal Co. in Chi- 
cago, installed a bar (picture above) in a 
corner of his shop. He plans to add a small 
restaurant—and even a couch where the boys 
can sleep it off, if necessary. 

The company buys the whisky and beer. 
It’s cheaper, Sachsel believes, than spending 
the money in wages for time wasted at the 
tavern. Besides, workers are less likely to 
keep on having “just one more” when the 
boss is pouring the drinks. 


In Pittsburgh, judicious free rations of 
hooch and brew, when and if wanted by 
building trades craftsmen, are paying off too. 
Despite icy weather, carpenters and_brick- 
layers are staying on the job. Instead of 
taking time out to thaw their innards by 
visits to nearby bars, they now visit the boss’ 
liquor cache. There’s an unwritten agree- 
ment that no one is to hit the bottle too 
much. 

For the bosses, it’s just tailoring the free- 
coffee-on-the-job idea to tougher employees, 
who'd rather have a swig,of something 
heftier. 

It’s unlikely that there will be any wide- 
spread trend toward the new convivial policy. 
Insurers frown on compensation for acci- 
dents if there has been any drinking on the 
job and bosses aren’t likely to risk becoming 
financially liable to employees for mishaps. 
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“DITTO £22 you nathing / 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Scott, Foresman & Company, prominent educational pub- 
lishers, have this to say about their Ditto Order-Billing 
Back Order System: “To those contemplating the installa- 
tion of a Ditto Business System we say, ‘Ditto Costs You 
Nothing.’ It is an investment which yields substantial 
savings in time and money and pays its cost many times 
each year.” 

Hundreds of business firms, in scores of industries, at- 
test to this. For Ditto is more than a duplicating method; 
it is a One-Writing Business System that helps mesh the 
gears of every department of business. Whatever the size 
or nature of your business, you can adapt Ditto with profit 
to order-billing, payroll, production-order and purchase- 
order work. To learn how Scott, Foresman utilizes Ditto 
to its advantage; write today for your free copy of Case 
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Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 











IF YOU WRITE CHECKS 
YOU NEED THE SAFEGUARD 
SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


SAFEGUARD CORP. 


LANSDALE, :PA. 





MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC 


152 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass 





7 Percent Change Since January, 1946 





45 
Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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i. i to Cost of Living 


The percentage increase in .the cost 
of living and its three weightiest com- 
ponents since January, 1946, illustrates 
the nation’s No. 1 domestic problem. 
a costs are up 26.9%; every month 
since May has seen them carried to new 
record highs. It’s the food factor that 
provides the heavy pressure. Food items 
account for roughly 42% of living 
costs in this standard index; they have 
increased 43.8% in 22 months. In the 
single month of July, 1946, they 


Food Clothing 


93.5 100.3 
113.1 
131.1 
137.3 


August, 1939 
November, 1941 


November, 


November, 1943 


125.9 
133.5 


142.1 
148.7 
171.0 
176.5 
179.0 
181.5 
184.3 
184.9 
185.0 
185.7 
184.7 
185.9 


November, 


November, 
November, 


December, 


187.6 


189.0 
190.2 


113.8 


zoomed up nearly 14%—responding to 
the lapse in price controls. Rents, on 
the ot ae hand, which make up about 
14% of the total living-cost budget, pro- 
vided that budget with its most im- 
portant ballast up to a few months ago. 
Since then, however, they have risen at 
about the same rate as the over-all cost- 
of-living average. 

Here’s the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


tecord of living costs since before th: 


war (1935-1939 = 100): 


Gas & Other House 

Elec- Fuels  Fur- Cost of 

Rent tricity &Ice nishings Misc. Living 

104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.4 98.6 

107.8 96.7 111.1 115.6 107.4 110.2 

108.0 96.8 115.5 123.7 112.7 119.8 
108.0 96.0 119.6 126.9 . 117.7 


108.2 95.8 123.6 141.7 1229 
108.3 94.0 125.8 147.6 124.6 
108.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132.5 
108.8 92.0 138.3 177.1 136.1 


108.8 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
108.9 92.2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 138.2 
109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139.2 
109.2 92.4 142.4 181.9 139.0 


109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 
110.0 91.7. 146.6 184.3 139.5 
111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 
113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 
114.9 92.2 1574 187.8 141.8 
115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 


Total 
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The Marshall Plan nations won't be meeting in February after all. 

London and Paris had planned a conference to set up machinery to 
handle U. S. aid. 

The project had an unofficial O. K. from the State Dept. 

Then State stepped in—said it would be better to wait until Congress 
decides how it wants the European Recovery Program to operate. 

* 

London already is setting up its own government organization to deal 
with the British end of ERP. 

Head of the organization will be Chancellor Cripps, not Foreign Minister 
Bevin. 

This makes sense. It was Bevin who took the lead in calling the first 
Paris conference. But handling ERP aid will be an economic problem. And 
Cripps is now the sole arbiter of Britain’s economy. 

e 

Cripps has announced the 1948 steel allocations for British industry. 

Mines, railways, electric power, agricultural machinery, motor vehicles, 
and engineering will get more. 

Shipbuilding will get 20% less this year; factory building takes a 
40% cut. 











a 
Cripps has the whole British economy geared up for the export drive. 
Coal exports are now running better than 200,000 tons weekly. This 
year’s target is 10-million tons. 
Despite home shortages, a million tons of steel will be sold abroad. 
Shipment of tractors to fill a $20-miliion U. S. order started this week 
(page 22). 





+ 

Russia’s drastic currency reform isn’t working so well. That’s the word 
the State Dept. gets from Moscow. 

Goods are again pouring into the black market. And the people are 
still standing in line—only this time without coupons. 

Here are several reasons: 

(1) Production of consumer goods, such as wearing apparel and shoes, 
is still below prewar. 

(2) Daily bread output in mechanized metropolitan plants hasn’t topped 
the 1940 level. 

(3) Meat and milk processing plants won’t reach prewar production for 
a while yet. 


(4) Demand, meantime, is enormous. 
a 


Washington thinks that the Kremlin may try a speedup of demobiliza- 











tion. 
This would get manpower back to farms and factories. 
But life will continue rough in Russia as long as Stalin keeps capital 


goods at the top of his must list (BW-Jan.10’48,p97). 





The Russo-Swedish trade deal of October, 1946, has been revised down- 


ward. 
An annual trade of 100-million kronor each way was the original plan. 
But in 1947 Swedish shipments were worth only about 25-million 
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kronor; Russia's didn‘t get over 35-million. So the schedule for 1948 calls 


for reciprocal exchange on a 30-million kronor level 
* 


The 1-billion kronor Swedish credit to Russia (also set up in October, 
1946) still stands. 

But there’s not much action here, either. 

So far Russia has ordered only 250-million kronor worth of capital goods. 

Reason: Russia is reluctant to pay prevailing high prices. (Stockholm 


refuses to give Moscow preferential rates.) 
e 


Spain, like the rest of Europe, is now up against a dollar shortage. 


Exports last year dropped by about a half. Spain’s standard of living 
is going down. 

There’s some pressure on Franco to try to get Spain in on ERP. 

But he prefers to wait. He figures that U. S. help for the rest of 
Europe will solve the worst of his problem. He counts on picking up dollars 
by boosting agricultural exports to the Continent. 

& 
Burma’s new independence won’‘t affect British economic control of 














this rich country. 

Burma remains in the sterling bloc; also in the British defense system. 
Its resources are still owned largely by British companies. 

But Burma‘’s economic comeback will be slow. It will be two years 
before oil output is back to prewar. Rice exports are running at only 
1-million tons annually, as against 3Y%2-million prewar. 

& 

Prospects for the Canadian International Fair still are good. 

For a while, it looked as though Ottawa’s sweeping embargo on imports 
might sour U. S. exhibitors. 

So far this hasn’t happened. Only three U S. prospects have canceled. 

There will be up to 1,500 exhibitors when the Toronto fair opens May 31. 

. 

Latest notes and trends on business abroad: 

India is about to close a deal for 100,000 British radios. Sargrove 
Electronics, Ltd., will supply the sets—small, two-tube models. They will 
be made on Sargrove’s mass production circuit-spraying machine. 

Puerto Rico’s tax exemption program continues to pan out. The Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co. has closed deals with Cargill (Minneapolis) 
for a $3-million flour mill; with Textron for a $3.5-million print cloth mill. 

Australia is now buying its Bendix automatic washers from Britain 
instead of the U. S. Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., recently passed the 
Australian market over to its British affiliate. Reason: Australia’s dollar 
shortage. 

Italy is getting British financial and technical aid to modernize its 
rayon industry. Snia Viscosa has called on Courtaulds to update its Milan 
and Torino plants. 

Nigeria will soon have a modern plywood mill in operation. The mill 
is being built at Sapele by Britain’s United Africa Co. Equipment worth 
$400,000 has been purchased in the U. S. 

Palestine is to have a $5-million rayon plant. Palestine Rayon Corp. of 
New York is sponsoring the project. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. (7, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONALIST CHINA’S present ruler, Chiang Kai-shek (left), may not keep that job long. This year may see Communist Mao 
Tse-tung (center) consolidate his control north of the Yangtze, while T. V. Soong (right) takes over the Nationalist reins in the South 


Who Holds China’s Future? 


The Chiang Kai-shek regime is bogging down in a morass 
of military defeat and inflation. New Nationalist government in the 
south looks likely. Whom will U. S. recognize? 


SHANGHAI-—Before the end _ of 
1948, you may be hanging a new map 
of China on your wall. It would show 
two Chinas instead of one—Communist 
China to the north of the Yangtze 
River, Nationalist China to the south. 
That’s how dark the prospect for the 
National government of Chiang Kai- 
shek looks this week. 
¢ Too Late—A year ago the Chiang gov- 
ernment might have saved itself, and 
kept control of almost all of China ex- 
cept Manchuria. Realistic U. S. ob- 
servers now say it is too late for Chiang 
to do either. Military failure has piled 
on military failure. Economic mistakes 
have been compounded by printiag- 
press inflation. Only Chiang and his 
party stalwarts still believe that, with 
U. 5S. aid, they can avert the coming 
cataclysm. 

So American businessmen can forget 
the dream of a united China ready for 
industrialization under U. S. tutelage. 
The China coast may remain open from 
Shanghai to Canton. But the indus- 
trial resources of Manchuria and north 
China will be in Communist hands. 
¢ The New Problems—Washington can 
pretty well forget the squabble between 
Congress and the State Dept. over “how 
much aid for China?’”’ The two key 
problems will soon be: 

(1) Whether to back the Chiang 
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regime as the government of south 
China; and 

(2) Whether to trade with Com- 
munist China—which might require rec- 
ognition of that government—in order 
to get essential raw materials for eco- 
nomic recovery in Japan. 
© Question of Survival—Chiang is still 
firmly in the saddle at Nanking. He has 
the backing of the most powerful right- 
wingers in the Kuomintang (China’s 
ruling party since 1912). But it’s a moot 
question how long the Chiang regime 
can survive. 

The answer may soon be provided far 
to the south, in Canton. There the 
ground is being prepared for a new gov- 
ernment by middle-of-the-road members 
of the Kuomintang (BW-—Jan.10°48, 
p96). Leader of the move is T. V. Soong, 
Chiang’s brother-in-law and formerly his 
Premier and Foreign Minister. But 
Chiang and Soong parted company 
early in 1947 when the Generalissimo 
swung his weight to the reactionary GC 
clique. (This is the extreme right-wing 
Kuomintang group which is headed by 
the Chen brothers, Chen-Li-fu and 
Chen Kuo-fu.) 

e Strong Position—Soong is now gover- 
nor of Canton, the first civilian to hold 
the post. He got the appointment from 
Chiang—but he has his own military 
staff with him, and strong backing from 


western-minded Chinese businessmen. 
Members of the CC clique who are 
heading south to undermine his posi- 
tion probably won't get far. 

If and when a Nationalist govern- 
ment is formed in the south, Soong 
aims to be Premier. There’s a chance 
he would accept Chiang as titular 
leader, perhaps as President. But it 
would be on his terms, not Chiang’s. 
And that’s where the rub would come. 
The CC crowd would fight this to the 
last. 

It’s impossible to fix a timetable for 
formation of a government in the south. 
Soong obviously won't make an overt 
move while there’s still a chance of 
effective opposition to the Communists 
from Nanking; that would put him in 
the position of a back-stabber and dam- 
age his chances of getting U. S. support. 
But the way things look now, the 
Chiang regime may get into such hot 
water during 1948 that a new govern 
ment will be necessary this year. 

e Objectives—As to the aims of the po- 
tential Soong government, informed 
speculation runs this way: 

(1) It would aim to hold China at 
least as far north as the Yangtze, includ- 
ing the port city of Shanghai. 

(2) Pockets of anti-Communist re- 
sistance would be fostered in the north. 
For example, the governor of Shansi 
province could probably be relied on to 
resist Communist control. 

(3) Where the Soong government 
exercised direct political control, it 
would launch military and land reforms. 
e@In the Saddle—There’s no riddle 
about who will govern north China. 
The present Communist leadership un- 
der Mao Tse-tung has proved able to 








administer as well as to conquer terri- 


tory. 

But the relations of China’s Com- 
munists to Russia are an unknown. Mao 
and most of his right-hand men are 
Moscow trained. There’s no doubt they 
have had Russian help in Manchuria, 
at least in the form of Japanese arms. 
However, they had to pay a high price 
for these arms in foodstuffs. And the 
chances are they will get little Russian 
economic help for some years. 
e Japan’s Future Involved—For Wash- 
ington, the real problem will be one of 
trade. Japan’s economy was built on 
Manchurian resources; its recovery de- 
pends on a renewed flow of materials 
trom Manchuria. (It’s estimated that 
Japan needs 4-million tons of iron ore 
from the mainland—either from 

anchuria or from Hainan, off China’s 
south coast.) 

However, to regularize trade between 

Japan and Mincharie would probably 
mean recognition ef a Communist gov- 
ernment by Washington. And it’s hard 
to see the U. S. giving the Communists 
even de facto recognition in Asia while 
fighting Communism tooth and nail in 
Europe. 
e Marshall’s Advice—Chiang signed the 
death warrant of his dynastic rule when 
he ignored the warnings and sound 
strategic advice of Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall. 

(1) To cease aggressive military ac- 
tion against the Chinese Communists; 

(2) To consolidate his position south 
of a line which his troops could hold; 

(3) To begin remodeling his mam- 
mothly inefficient army; 

(4) To start political and agrarian re- 
form; 

(5) To clean up his government. 

e Fatal Choice—Choosing all-out war 
instead, Chiang has been drubbed stead- 
ily on every front His offensive lost 
most of South Manchuria; his troops 
now hold only a thin sliver of railroad 
to Mukden, and the isolated, starved, 
dying cities of Changchun and Kirin. 
By concentrating on the former Com- 
munist headquarters at Yenan, which he 
captured, he lost most of Shansi and 
Hopeh. His armies drove the Com- 
munists from the north Shantung ports, 
only to be bottled up there themselves. 

Despite overwhelming materiel su- 
periority, Kuomintang armies failed to 
keep the Chinese Communists north of 
the Yellow River. Large forces under 
Generals Liu Po-cheng, Chen Yi, and 
Chen Kung now roam south to the 
Yangtze, and have cut the Lunghai and 
Hankow-Chengchow railroads. 

e Galloping Inflation—Economic losses 

have been as great, partly because of 

military failures and partly because of 

general ineptitude. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION now stands six 
to seven times that of last January. 

Wholesale prices are up 15 times. 


102 


GOVERNMENT INCOME covers not more 
than one-quarter of the ex itures, 
which run $10-trillion (Chinese Na- 
tional currency) monthly, and are 
still rising. 

OveR 80% OF TREASURY PAYMENTS 
o for military purposes.. No attempt 
as been made to cut this figure. In 

fact the present proposal is to in- 
crease the army from 4-million to 6- 
million men. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE CHINESE DOLLAR 
has been steady. At the beginning of 
October, CN$45,000 sa buy U.S 
$1. Two months later, it took 
CN$150,000 to purchase one Ameri- 
can greenback. This week the rate was 
CN$210,000 to U.S. $1. 


@ Prerequisite—Military reform is essen- 
tial before any possible attempt is made 
at currency stabilization. Unless the 
army is cut to a size which national 


income can support without printin 


press money, foreign loans could chec 
inflation only temporarily. 

Instead of getting at the roots of in- 

flation and its cure, the government 
eriodically issues new economic regu- 
ations and creates new economic police. 
But these measures attack the results 
of inflation—not the causes. Chief re- 
sults are increases in the number of gov- 
ernment employees and opening of new 
avenues for graft and corruption. 
e Dilemma—Private business knows 
less about where it stands today than 
a year ago. Proposals to sell government 
enterprises fizzled out. China Textile 
Industries, Inc., government corpora- 
tion holding the vast ex-Japanese cot- 
ton mills, is still intact. No interest 
dares invest, not knowing what it will 
end up owning. 

The National Resources Commission, 
a multi-industry government agency, has 
lost much of its efficiency. Staffed with 
the best Chinese engineers, it once was 
the hope for development of heavy in- 
dustry which private capital could not 
sustain. Frustrated at every attempt to 
make progress, NRC is losing its once 
high ideals and aims for New China. 
e Future—What lies ahead? Main inter- 
est of the U.S. is that China should not 
fall under the control of Russia. 

As it stands today, the Kuomintang 
government isn’t much of an anti-Rus- 
sian force. Most foreign observers, in- 
cluding top American diplomats, be- 
lieve that it could only be made success- 
ful if the United States came in and 
ran the whole show. But Chinese na- 
tionalism would sabotage such a pro- 
gram even if American antipathy to im- 
perialism. were overridden at home. 

Another possibility is to pour in a 
little money and aid to keep the Chiang 
government barely alive, in the re 
that new leadership will appear. e 
group gathered around Soong in Can- 
ton might provide that leadership. 








ROME VENDOR likes the happy mixture 
of deflated prices and a bumper olive crop 


Inflation Control 


Italy’s cost of living drops 
as the government boosts taxes, 
tightens credit, cuts the lira loose 
from official exchange control. 


Italy is well along the way in a unique 

experiment to force prices down—and 
it’s working. The de Gasperi govern- 
ment is doing it with a policy of con- 
trolled deflation. It has made Italy the 
only country in the world where the cost 
of living is going down, not up. 
e Price Declines—Launched last sum- 
mer, the program really got going in 
September. Since then, wholesale prices 
have declined an average of 20%. Re- 
tail prices ended the year some 7% be- 
low September levels. 

Much greater individual declines 

have taken place among several key 
food items such as pork (down 44%), 
sugar (down 32%), Fas (down 40%), 
and olive oil, a kitchen staple in Italy 
(down 50%). A bumper harvest of 
olives and above-average meat slaughter 
caused by the feed shortage helped. 
Leather prices are down 25%; cotton, 
more than 40%. 
e Out of Hand?—Italy’s deliberate de- 
flation has worked well so far. But some 
economists are getting nervous. They 
fear that the whole thing may get out 
of hand, forcing widespread industrial 
shutdowns and a of jobs. This could 
unseat the de Gasperi government in 
next April’s national elections. 

The government, however, means to 
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These lights affect millions 


Looking back over the past year it doesn’t take Envelope Plan. In its entirety this plan includes 
much imagination to realize that anything that Group Life, Accident and Sickness, Hospital 
affects industry can make itself felt overnight and Surgical Expense insurance and Retirement 


in factories and homes throughout the nation. income for employees. The plan may be in- 


: Se et f stalled as a whole, or in part. 
When things go wrong, this point is dramatically uP 


brought to the attention of all of us. But the 
things that go right, the constructive factors, the 
progressive thinking on the part of both rman- 
agement and labor, often don’t make the head- 
lines. And yet, these things have widespread 
effect and importance in our national picture. 


Do you need such a plan? This is a question 
that no one should try to answer without getting 
all the facts about your organization. Connecticut 
General’s recently developed “Employee Security 
Analysis” brings to light all factors that can 
affect your Employee Security planning and 
For many years management has found a con- evaluates them before any recommendations are 
structive force toward better employer-employee made. Your nearest Connecticut General office 
relations in Connecticut General’s Protected Pay _ will be glad to give you more details. 





ONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 











go ahead. It’s been heartened by the erty, ana sales—were overhauled an 
voting of U. S, interim aid, and is count- collections strengthened. To soak wy 


Whatever Your Needs ing on the Marshall Plan to give mo- some of the profits made by black ma: 
mentum to its financial housecleaning. _keters, a capital levy ranging from 6° 
e The Plan—Here, briefly, is what the to more than 60% went into effect. 


& * 
in New Tooling @ © ¢ | government has done: | Tax collections rose swiftly ther 


Last summer, taxes—personal, prop- after. The monthly total quadrupled t 





Skilled technicians...Competent engineers 
..» Machine Capacity... Jobs small and large 
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Whe Send us your prints for quotations. 
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HANZEN 


The smaliest girl in your plant can drive staples 
through the toughest wood, using one hand. She 
does your fastening jobs perfectly with the Hansen 
Tacker, whether she is tacking crepe paper or light 
metal, The Hansen works fast, firmly, precisely— 
without marring or wrinkling. Models for plant, 
shop, yard, and shipping room. Investigate. 


AL HANSEN MFG co. 


51350 BAViNSw CHILTAGO 40 114 
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INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT 


of major interest to either local or oe 

pospects, ask for information about the . 

NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
of BUSINESS WEEK 














BUSINESS WEEK... the magazine of 
business news interpretation ... wher- 
ever you find it, you find a manage- 
ment-man well informed. 


CAIRO LETTER 








AIRO—The golf course at 
C Gezira is green and beautiful; 
the homes of Phe foreign colony 
at Mahdi are lovelier than ever. 
But this does not lift the spirits of 
the 1,300 Americans who live here. 
For they are having to accustom 
themselves to being unpopular—a 
new experience for most of them. 

Unti eg recently, Americans 
were more than welcome through- 
out the Middle East. The Arab 
peoples had long been grateful for 
the good work done by the Amer- 
ican universities at Beirut and 
Cairo. The Arabs also thought that, 
despite American interests in Ira 
and Arabian oil, the U. S. ha 
no designs on any territory in the 
Arab world. American prestige 
reached its peak at the war’s end, 
thanks to the dazzling military 
power and technical skill of the 
U. S. armed forces. 

But in 1946, on the day after 
President Truman backed admit- 
tance of 100,000 Jews into Pales- 
tine, Egyptians stoned the staff car 
of a U. S. general. Since then, al- 
most every move the .U. S. has 
made in the United Nations affect- 
ing the Middle East has deepened 
Arab resentment. Now the Arabs 
hold the U. S. mainly responsible 
for the partition of Palestine—to 
them an “act of aggression”; they 

ore the fact that Soviet Russia 
also supported it. 


F COURSE, no one really 

expects these events to cause 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia to 
cancel U.S. oil concessions. But 
veteran observers in the American 
colony here worry ‘anyway. They 
are afraid that the Palestine prob- 
lem will keep the Middle East in 
turmoil for many years. 

These Americans have no enthu- 
siasm for sending U. S. troops to 
enforce partition. On the other 
hand, they take a jaundiced view 
of the idea of an international 
army stationed so close to the rich 
oil fields of Arabia and Iraq. 

Some think that the strife will 





become so severe that the U. N. 
Security Council will ask Britain to 
keep troops in Palestine. In that 
case, Britain might well ask the 
U. S. to use its influence in the 
ticklish business ‘of forcing an 

reement between the Jews and 

e Arabs. Likewise, the U. S. will 
undoubtedly be expected to help 
foot the bill, because of its vital 
interest in the neighboring oil 
fields (BW—Jan.10’48,p23). 


NITED STATES FIRMS try- 

ing to do business in Egypt 

did hear, however, one piece of 

ood news last week. British and 

gyptian officials signed a financial 

agreement here which releases some 

of this country’s blocked sterling 

balances, and allows Cairo to con- 
vert a part of them into dollars. 

Until now Egypt has been so 
badly strapped for dollars that U. S. 
business operations have been ham- 
strung. So far, nothing has come of 
all the talk about a U. S. loan. 

Under the new Anglo-Egyptian, 
agreement, Britain this year will 
release. £21-million of the sterlin 
balances which Egypt had came 
up to das 1947. Britain will also 
increase Egypt's working balance 
by £11-million. More importantly 
from an American standpoint, Lon- 
don will sell the Egyptians $25- 
million worth of U. S. dollars dur- 
ing 1948, as well as enough gold 

(about $4-million) for Egypt to 
= up what it owes to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. 

There is another glimmer of 
hope: American textile mills would 
like the 91,000-bale annual import 
quota for Egyptian cotton boosted 
(BW—Jan.10°48,p22). 

This could mean a good deal 
to the Egyptians, whose chief ex- 
port by far is cotton. Because of the 
drastic U. S. sr quota, only a 
few dollars trickle into Egypt. It’s 
true that under the Marshall Plan 
large quantities of cotton for Eur- 

could be bought here. But 
at’s still an “if.” 
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around 60-billion lire (upwards of $100- 
million) in the closing months of the 
year. 
; Tightening Credit—The Bank of 
Italy's discount rate was raised from 47% 
to 54%, thus making credit harder to 
come by. The government then sealed 
up one of inflation’s principal one 
ps: A law was passed forbidding t 
ak of Italy to hand out currency sim- 
ly on the Treasury’s request. Instead, 
it would have to get an O.K. from Par- 
liament first—and that wouldn’t be 
iven unless new revenue was in sight. 

But what really put prices on the 
toboggan was quantitative restrictions 
on bank credit. Starting in September, 
all banks were required to deposit with 
the Bank of Italy, or invest m govern- 
ment securities, 20% of all deposits over 
ten times their capital and _ reseryes. 
And the following month banks were 
required to deposit or invest in the 
= way 40% of any increase jn their 

osits after Sept. 30. 

7 nsible—The man behind the 
plan for putting the skids under prices 
is 73-year-old Luigi Einaudi, Italy’s 
Vice-Premier and Minister of Finance. 
He is also Governor of the Bank of 
Italy. 

For many years he was Professor of 
Public Finance at the University of 
Turin. He was an anti-Fascist, now car- 
ries the Liberal label in Italian politics. 
(In the U. S., he’d probably be classed 
as a conservative.) 
eExchange Problem—The professor 
reserved his most spectacular show for 
the lira. 

A few months before he entered the 
Cabinet, the flight from Italy’s currency 
(official exchange rate, 223 to $1) had 
become a rat race. The moneyed classes 
were frantically buying paintings, jewels, 
stocks, dollars, Swiss francs, real estate, 
industrial materials. The more they 
bought the weaker the lira became—at 
one time as weak as 920 to the dollar. 

Exports dried up as costs soared. So 
the new Finance Minister first tried an 
“export” lira, set at a somewhat-higher- 
-than-official rate. If not a cure, it was 
a palliative. Then, late in November, 
Einaudi played his ace. He cut the lira 
loose from its official rate, leaving it to 
find its own level in the free market. 
¢ It Worked—The lira has acted well 
since. The average rate in December 
was 603 to the dollar, against 680 in 
November. Early this month~-it im- 
proved to about 580. 

Recently, there has been some evi- 
dence of a rise in exports. But Italy’s 
“floating” lira is still too new to tell 
whether the uptrend will continue. 
Meanwhile, the Einaudi experiment is 
being watched carefully in Washington 
and in Paris—where there are some indi- 
cations that the Schuman government in 
France may be taking a leaf or two out 
ef the Italian book. 
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FASTER 
SERVICE 
more sales 





KERR wire display racks* 
made with 





KEYSTONE WIRE 


= Successful merchandising depends on 
tT Pore displaying products to the best ad- 
vantage. 


Display racks by Kerr. Wire Pro- 
I ducts Corporation are designed for 
self-service. They stimulate faster 
buying . . . invite repeat sales... 
and no space is lost or used in- 
efficiently. 











Into Kerr racks goes dependable 
Keystone wire, with proper ductility 
for easy forming . . . clean bright 
surface for spot welding and plating. 




















P= t t= Ee For these important reasons Key- 
be stone wire has been chosen to supply 
144 _ the proper foundation to the quality 

NY Gat of Kerr wire products. 











*Kerr Wire 
Products Co., 
Chicago, Til. 








SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purposes 
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READERS REPORT. 





Rent Situation Figures 


Sirs: 


... You show rental increases fro \; 


July, 1947, to November, 1947, of 4.9 
{BW —Dec.20'47,p92}. These are B 
reau of Labor Statistics figures. 

..» You state that less than 10% 
the nation’s tenants had agreed to p 
the 15% rent increase legalized by Co 

tess [BW —Nov.22'47,p24]. These a 
gures of the Housing Expediter. . 

Now according to my way of figurii 
if 10% of the ea had agreed to 3 
15% increase that would have been ; 
1.5% increase over-all. Many of tly 
se paid only an increase of 5% 

\%. 

I just don’t see how your figures «1 
4.9% are justified unless there are por 
derables that are not disclosed. 

Is this just another one of these coc! 
eyed surveys given out by the Labo: 

ept.? To make a 5% increase over-all 
it seems to me that 33% of the tenant 
would have had to agree to a full 15° 


Mike. ..3 
J. Warter Bex: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© The figures are all correct. There ar 
several reasons for the apparent incon 
sistency. ““Ponderables” include the fo! 
lowing: 

(1) The 4.9% figure is in dollars 
Of those signing rent increases, the ma 
jority were in the higher rental brack 
ets. This naturally raises the dollar fig 
ures higher than the personnel figure 
ene the same phase. 

(2) Im many casés the government 
has granted rent increases under the so 
called hardship clause of the rent con 
trol law. These increases are not covered 
in figures showing how many signed vol 
untary rent boosts. 

(3) Some half-dozen areas through 
out the country were decontrolled be 
fore Oct. 31; there rent increases wer 
general. 


Cotton Production Gage 


Sirs: 

You stated recently that textile pro 
duction is running under the 1946 
level [BW—Dec.6’47,p10]. This is not 
true; you have chosen a faulty measure 
of comparison [cotton consumption] 
With the shift from war fabrics and 
constructions frozen under CPA to thc 
lighter fabrics more desired by the com 
mercial trade for civilian uses, cloth pro 
duction can be more accurately gaged 
by statistics of spindle-hour activity 
which are also reported monthly by 
the Bureau of the Census. For ten 
months of the current year, active spin- 
dle hours in cotton mills totaled 97,275 
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million against 91,198-million for the 
corresponding period of 1946, an in- 
crease of slightly over 6-billion active 
spindle-hours, or roughly 64%. On the 
other hand, there has been a slight de- 
cline in cotton consumption for the 10 
months. 

Of course, the spinning activity totals 
cannot measure exactly the yardage pro- 
duction of woven goods, since they 
must include the operations on sales 
yarn which go to knit goods, thread, 
the carpet trade, electrical insulation, 
and other industries. Also included is 
the spinning for tire cord and fabric 
whose production is reported quarterly 
in terms of poundage. 

With production in both of these 
areas relatively much higher than in 
prewar years, we cannot yet resume our 
previous ratios of calculating changes in 
cloth production from the variations in 
total spinning activity. Nevertheless, 
until the quarterly cloth reports are is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, and 
yarticularly in a year of great shifts to 
ighter weight fabrics, spinning activ- 
ity reports are more reliable as a guide 
than those of cotton consumption. 

There is every indication that 1947 
output of broad woven goods made a 
peacetime record, perhaps exceeded 
only by the intensive war years of 1942 
and 1943. We believe that the increase 
in production of cotton broad woven 
goods for 1947 over 1946 likely reached 
600-million linear yards. 

W. Ray BELL 
PRESIDENT, 
ASSN. OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We did indeed fall into a trap in 
judging cotton textile production on the 
basis of cotton consumption. 


Slip Showing 
Sirs: 

In “Slip Showing” |BW—Nov.8'47, 
p55] you fell for good publicity. Noth- 
ing at all new in this product of Tex- 
tron. Check with Van Raalte at +417 
Fifth Ave., New York City, and you'll 
find they were making nylon garments 
before the war; and all nylon lingerie 
and hose have the same properties as 
Textron product so your article is not 
even news. 

An_ enthusiastic 
critical one. 


subscriber but a 
BENJAMIN VAN RAALTE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e The item regarding Textron and 
wrinkle-free textiles was not intended 
to indicate that Textron was the first 
in the field, although our writing failed 
to be specific enough on this point. The 
Van Raalte people tell us that they 
have made knit nylon lingerie since 


1940. 
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If you like to figure out short 
cuts, devise easier ways of 
doing things, or develop 
“special equipment'’ which 
will enable a factory to turn 
out better work in less time, 
you'll find many applications 
for H-W Hydraulic Jacks. 
They're great for many differ- 
ent moving, bending, pressin4, 
pushing or lifting operations. 


Made in models of 1 2, 3, 5, 
8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 
tons capacity. Consult your 
nearest industrial supply dis- 
tributor or write us for details. 





THE SUPERIOR 
INDUSTRIAL JACK 





LARGE SOLID STEEL BASE gives firm, solid 


footing, prevents tilting under load. 


PRESSURE TESTED malleable iron used in top 


nut and in handle sockets afford extra 


strength at points of greatest strain. 


HEINITE PISTON is an exclusive H-W 
achievement. It withstands ten .times the 
wear of conventional cups or packing. 


CANNOT LOWER ACCIDENTALLY as handle 
must be removed from pump to open release 


valve. 


ALL H-W MODELS are factory-tested at 1 12 
times their rated capacity. 





HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION ¢ WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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THE TREND 





FOOD, INFLATION, AND POLITICS 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S PROPOSAL to give all 

taxpayers and their dependents a $40 federal tax 
rebate and charge it up to the corporations of the country 
is almost pure political moonshine. That of itself, how- 
ever, is no reason to toss the proposal into the ash can and 
forget about it. If it were, we might as well close our ears 
to most economic proposals emanating from Washington 
between now and Nov. 2. Virtually all of them will be 
highly flavored to attract voters to the party that 
proposes them. 

In the meantime, unfortunately, we cannot declare a 
closed season on national economic problems simply 
because it is open season on politicking. We cannot 
escape the fact that we are faced with extremely grave 
economic problems. And in their handling, Washington 
either has or may have a crucial part to play. Conse- 
quently, politico-economic proposals cooked up by party 
leaders in Washington should be carefully examined with 
a view to extracting any kernel of economic usefulness. 

So with that thought in mind, let us take another look 
at the President’s tax proposal. He advocated the tax 
rebate as a cost-of-living adjustment. He said that many 
are suffering hardship today because of the high cost of 
living. And he said he thought that during this period in 
which the high cost of living is bearing down on so 
many families, tax adjustments should be made to ease 
their burden. He couples this part of his proposal with 
one to have the corporations foot the entire bill for this 
cost-of-living adjustment. 


Y Tagnen ed ALL WE CAN SEE that is good in the 
idea is the recognition of high living costs which do 
pinch the low-income families most. We are not so 
naive, however, that we fail to see the politics in the 
proposed method. Furthermore, we cannot see it as an 
inflation cure for low-income families; for we know full 
well that more spending money in their pockets will add 
to the pressure on prices. 

We also have been noticing lately the labor unions’ 
buildup for a third round of wage increases. That leads 
us to believe that many heads of low-income families 
have a different cost-of-living adjustment in mind— 
another boost in wages. Union leaders are saying that 
higher wage rates will be sought to offset the rise in the 
cost of living which has already occurred. Those demands 
may be pumped up still more by further increases in the 
price of food, and particularly meat. It is about as certain 
as anything in our economic future that there will be 
large increases in many meat prices over the next few 
months. Therein lies the biggest immediate danger— 
higher prices leading to bigger wage demands which will 
hasten the journey to inflationary disaster. 

It would make a lot more sense to us if President Tru- 
man’s cost-of-living adjustment had been directed at the 


1c 


‘ primary cause of the trouble. That is the increase in tlie 


cost of food. So far, we have heard of only one speciiic 
proposal designed to do that. 


N EXCISE TAX ON MEAT and perhaps a few 
A other key food products has been suggested by some 
competent economists as a means of financing a general 
cost-of-living tax adjustmeat. They think such an excise 
might be so geared that it would not be easy to pass it on 
to consumers. Thus, food prices would not go up at the 
retail level. They also suggest that it might also be so 
arranged that it would be relatively palatable to farmers, 
the food producers. 

We confess that we can dimly, only dimly, glimpse 
such sequels of such a tax. Indeed we can almost hear the 
farmers screaming now at even the intimation that it 
might conceivably have some merit. If they hate it, 
they have many ways to defeat its purposes. However, 
there is no escaping the fact that it is aimed directly at 
the most serious present and prospective source of our 
inflationary troubles. 

Truman’s targets, on the other hand, are the corpora- 
tions which have been relatively modest contributors to 
these troubles. In emphasizing this relatively modest 
contribution we have no intention of implying that the 
corporations of this country have no responsibility ‘for 
combating inflation. They have a major responsibility. By 
its bold price reductions the General Electric Co. te- 
cently demonstrated one of the best ways to fulfill it. 

Likewise, labor leaders have a crucial contribution to 
make to any successful resistance of the inflationary 
surge which is clearly in the offing. If they extract all the 
traffic will bear in a third round of wage increases, efforts 
to stem the inflationary tide in other quarters will be 
relatively bootless. 


O GET ANYWHERE in stemming that tide, lead- 

ers of business, labor, agriculture, and government 
alike must be prepared to sacrifice something to a com- 
mon effort. That “something” may be opportunity for 
immediate economic gain or it may be political advan- 
tage. Also they must be at least prepared to consider 
rough and ready methods, such as the excise tax sug- 
gestion. 

Most of those to whom we have mentioned these 
necessities have more or less politely indicated that they 
think we are getting starry eyed and are concerning our- 
selves with the impossible, particularly in a presidential 
campaign year. They may well be right. But even if they 
are now, they may not stay right much longer. They and 
all the rest of us may soon be trying to crawl out of the 
deep economic hole in which we've landed because 
everyone was completely hidebound or completely 
political. , 
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